











SOCIAL ECONOMIST 


MAY, 1894 


The Search for New Markets. 


There appears to be a growing tendency among public 
speakers and writers to assume that industrial expansion 
must all be sought in the acquisition of foreign markets. 
Hence, the increase of foreign trade is coming to be re- 
garded as the test of high statesmanship. Those who 
advocate this policy seem to overlook the fact that foreign 
markets, as well as home markets, do but represent the 
aggregate consumption of wealth by the people of the 
respective countries. They assert that we can only sell to 
those from whom we buy. Hence, if we sell to foreign 
countries we must in turn buy from foreign countries. In 
truth, five-sixths of our purchases are from countries to 
which we make only one-sixth of our sales. We sell much 
to England, France and Germany, and buy only a third as 
much from them. We buy from the Indies, China and 
South America often five times more than we sell to the 
same countries. This struggle for the conquest of foreign 
markets consists not so much in creating new markets or 
even expanding existing markets as in capturing them 
from others. Those markets are the most susceptible of 
expansion and actual increase where the existing standard 
of living is highest, because the diversification of social 
tastes and demand for entirely new classes of products are 
greatest. All such increased demand is a net gain to the 
actual market of the world, and hence their acquisition for 
development does not dispossess other producers. 

The greatest opportunities in the world, therefore, for 
larger markets lie in the expansion of our home demands, 
and not in the capturing of the more meagre markets of 
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other countries. First, because every enlargement of our 
home market is a gain, without involving a loss by indus- 
trial disturbance anywhere else. Second, because every 
advance so accomplished involves an actual improvement 
in the social life of the masses commensurate with the 
expansion of industrial opportunities for the capitalist 
classes; and third, because a ten per cent increased pur- 
chasing power of the American people could be more 
easily accomplished than any similar increase of markets 
by the barbaric method of stealing them from somebody 
else. 

Men have believed that the struggle for existence 
tends by its own inevitable law to crowd the masses of 
mankind close to the margin of subsistence. They believe 
that wages tend to a minimum by reason of the constantly 
increasing pressure on the means of life. But history 
teaches us a different and more cheerfullesson. It teaches 
us that wages tend to rise with the increase of population, 
with the increase of machinery, with the increase of pres- 
sure on the means of subsistence, and with the increase of 
general progress. 

These questions are going to the roots of modern life 
and of the whole theory of the method of progress. The 
real answer to the question is, that wages can and must 
tend upward constantly, because the profits of business can 
increase only as people become able to buy goods. Every 
increase in the volume of business enlarges the possibility 
of profits and lays the foundation fora still further increase 
of wages. This process brings with it a constant improve- 
ment in machinery, which reduces the cost of production 
as rapidly as competition distributes profits in higher 
wages and lower prices. This improvement in machinery 
therefore sustains and supports the movement for higher 
wages and larger profits by enabling producers to take 
lower prices, and the whole combined movement logically 
and necessarily results in the very phenomenon which our 
society presents to-day. 
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The cause of the whole modern movement, then, is 
seen to be general rising wages, which, obtained, set all 
the wheels of industry in active and productive motion. 
Employers who were resisting reasonable demands for 
more wages were acting against their own interest as well 
as that of the community; workmen who demanded more 
were acting for the good of everybody, their employers 
included; and the reason why the strike could keep suc- 
ceeding and why the lock-out could turn in favor of the 
men in a preponderance of cases, was simply that wage 
advances were beneficial and profitable to all parties and 
injurious to none in the long run. 

Of course, the chief reason why these masses of man- 
kind get so little is because they require and demand so 
little. They are satisfied with a standard of living so low 
that it is easily reached, and there they rest. They are too 
easily pleased with the wretched estate to which they are 
born and trained. And the first requisite for fitting them 
to be better consumers of goods is to stimulate their desire 
for more up to the point where it shall become lively 
enough to push them into an active movement to get 
more. This is the first and one of the hardest steps toward 
progress. 

Mr. Brassey found, when he raised the wages of his 
Hindoos from a penny to two pence a day, without being 
pushed to do so by his workmen, that they simply used the 
extra pay to knock off half the time from work. They did 
not wish for more things, and therefore would work no 
longer than was necessary to give them their usual living. 
And the same spirit exists everywhere in men of low 
grade. They are too easily satisfied. They do not desire 
anything beyond their usual supplies. 

What we need, then, as the first condition of increasing 
our markets satisfactorily, is that the least and lesser con- 
suming parts of our population should be stimulated to 
enlarge the circle of their wants. They need to be sur- 
‘rounded with influences which will strongly excite desire 
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and ambition. A herdsman on the plains of Asia is not 
likely to find in his monotonous and barren experience 
anything to make him wish for more clothing, better food, 
a finer tent, or books, or society. He will therefore stay 
as he is, he and his kind, for a thousand years, unmoved to 
desire a better existence. 

We saw, at the World’s Fair, a Laplander who owned 
three thousand reindeer and yet lived in one tent ten feet 
in diameter, with his wife and two children. They lay in 
two hollows in the ground, spread with miserable reindeer 
skins and had fewer comforts than any tenement house 
dweller in our crowded city. He made nets and the women 
made slippers, rude garments and knitting work. They 
might have consumed many goods, but they did not care 
todoso. Things did not appeal to their desires. Their 
wealth had no object, therefore, and did no good. They 
were like the dogs whose kennels are enough so long as 
they have also food. So, too often, are our own masses. 
They do not require enough to make large markets until 
their demands are multiplied greatly. 

To stimulate them into active desires is the first step 
toward giving them the commercial and social value of 
being a good market. It is just here that the usefulness 
of the modern interest of the richer classes in the poorer 
finds its economic place. College settlement societies, 
newsboys’ lodging houses, free hospitals, free libraries, 
various reform institutions, sewing and cooking classes for 
the poor, Christmas trees and Thanksgiving dinners—any 
and nearly all of our recent devices for stirring the slug- 
gish and narrow desires of the masses to a wider current, 
effect a greater result beyond their special objects, in that 
they enlarge general desire and call for a wider consump- 
tion of goods and a higher grade of living. This result, 
indeed, is the main benefit, since it extends to every nook 
and corner of domestic and of public life and acts unceas- 
ingly. If one were to propose a public motto for conduct 
of the greatest general usefulness, he might well select 
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some such words as ‘‘stir everybody up to have more 
wants, todesire more things.” That would keep the wheels 
of business going, whatever else might betide. That would 
keep society expanding. That would furnish enlarging 
markets every year. 

All influences, political, social, business, which pro- 
duce the effect of widening the horizon of desires and 
wants, tend to benefits unspeakable; and no others will 
operate in such a large scale with anything like the same 
energy. Herein is movement by society ex masse to a 
better estate. Political measures, therefore, which tend to 
inspirit and widen national industry are of great value. 
Measures that tend to give everybody a better chance to 
rise in life are the best of stimulants. Measures that in- 
crease the range and variety of employments, measures 
that shorten the hours of toil, and so cheer the hearts of 
toilers, inventions that lessen labor and increase products, 
machineries that do men’s work while they stand and 
watch, all these, by broadening opportunities, increase 
human desire. Desire increased expands consumption, 
consumption enlarges and widens markets, and markets 
thus increased and multiplied at home call into existence 
industries beyond all earlier proportions. No foreign trade 
whatever can equal the resources and consumption of a 
home market fostered and extended as this might be. 
This is the national highroad to general and continuous 
prosperity. Itis the road which must be taken, because 
there is no other. Humanity is shut up tothis one course. 
It may be pursued after the old method of conflict, bitter- 
ness, hatred between classes, strikes that end in battles, 
lockouts that provoke bankruptcy, on the principle of 
English middle class economics, or it may be sought for by 
harmonious co-operation between all the parties in interest, 
employers and workmen acting together, on the principle 
of American democratic economics. 

By the first method we shall get that result at the cost 
of infinite pain, anguish and widespread misery, that shall 
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make our factory towns at times look like devastated plains 
of countries involved in civil war. But under a candid 
recognition of the democratic character of the thovement 
and its universally beneficial agency, we shall reach the 
same result of advancing wage levels, slowly, indeed, but 
peacefully, without useless and ruinous waste, anguish, 
hatred and battle. And we shall progress toward general 
prosperity all the more rapidly just in proportion to the 
cordiality and heartiness of our co-operation with this 
inevitable drift of things. The universe is on the side of 
the workmen. Society gains all that they gain, and it is 
only a mistaken sense of self-interest that blindly resists 
their advance. 

That nation which first and most widely adopts this 
truly democratic method of making its own markets at 
home out of its own people will most rapidly advance in 
wealth, civilization and power. Our own country is already 
well in the stream of it. If we are only true to the trend 
of our own history and to a principle of democratic eco- 
nomics, the United States will offer to the world a spectacle 
of progressive prosperity which shall exceed even its pres- 
ent pace by all the difference between the speed of advance 
which the columns of one united army can maintain over 
those of two conflicting armies. 





An Ejight-Hour Experiment. 


Mr. William Mather, M.P., of Mather & Platt, Lim- 
ited, the Salford Iron Works, Manchester, has issued an 
exhaustive report on the trial year of the forty-eight-hour 
week undertaken by the firm, a trial which, he remarks, 
has been regarded with some anxiety by employers and 
workpeople alike, and the sole object of which was to 
prove how far the widespread desire for shorter hours 
might be met without danger to the mechanical trades, or 
whether it must be resisted in the interests of all con- 
cerned. 
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From the introductory pages of the report we learn 
that the full complement of men at the Salford Iron Works 
is 1,200, though the actual number employed at any given 
date necessarily varies according to the state of trade. 
The trades represented at the works are pattern-makers, 
moulders (iron and brass), smiths, coppersmiths, and tin- 
plate workers; engine fitters, millwrights, electrical me- 
chanics, turners and fitters, brass finishers, boiler-makers, 
planers, drillers, borers, machine-tool men and laborers. 
The character of the work turned out during the year of 
trial was similar to that of the preceding six years, viz., 
general engineering work, in which are comprised engines, 
pumping machinery, boiler work, etc.; machinery used in 
the textile trades (other than spinning and weaving) for the 
bleaching, printing, and finishing of cotton, linen, silk, 
and other fabrics; electrical machinery of every variety for 
lighting, transmission of power, electric traction, electro- 
depositing, electro-chemical processes, etc. The year’s 
trial was made during a period of general trade depression ; 
but, fortunately for the purpose in view, though the prices 
obtained for the output of the concern were lower in the 
aggregate than were ever reached before, the total invoice 
value of the orders executed during the year amounted to 
the average value of the six preceding years. This was 
an unfavorable state of things for the success of the new 
system, because with five hours less of work per week 
without a reduction of wages, and with the prices for ma- 
chinery lower than in any preceding year, it was to be 
expected that the ratio of labor cost to selling price would 
be abnormally high. No monopolies of any kind were in- 
cluded in the year’s trial, and the royalties included in the 
prices of special inventions have been deducted in all cases, 
and only the prices of the machine itself taken for the pur- 
pose of the comparison. About one-third of the men em- 
ployed are on piecework wages, and the piecework sys- 
tem has received a thorough representation in the trial, as 
well as the fixed-weekly-wage system. No overtime 
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whatever was worked, except for breakdowns and repairs. 
Extra men were employed on the double-shift plan to meet 

extra pressure of work. One of the most important feat- 

ures of the year’s trial was that it was formally arranged 

with the chief officials of the Amalgamated Society of 

Engineers, the great trade union of the engineering and 

machine-making trades of the United Kingdom. The 

officials of this powerful trade union were found ready, - 
and even anxious, to agree to all proposals made to them 
which appeared to be necessary to prevent impulsive and 
premature action on the part of any branch in any part of 
the country toward obtaining the eight-hour day. 

.The report, in setting forth the object, the method, 
and the results of the trial, enters into a circumstantial 
statement of some length which has no general interest, 
and a considerable portion of space is occupied with the 
history of the experiment and the negotiations preceding 
it with the firm’s workpeople, and especially with the trade 
union representatives. 

STATISTICAL RESULTS. 

Under this heading the report says: 

We commenced the forty-eight hours’ system on Mon- 
day, February 20th, 1893; but for convenience the period 
of the experiment is comprised in the twelve months com- 
mencing March Ist and terminating February 28th, 1894. 

WacEs Cost. The figures we have taken as the 
standard with which to compare results are the averages 
per year of the preceding six years, during the earlier por- 
tion of which the number of hours worked per week was 
fifty-four, and fifty-three hours per week during the later 
portion. The production during the two periods has been 
similar in character, and the turnover in the trial year has 
approximated to the average of the six years so closely as 
to be practically the same. As regards quantity of pro- 
duction, there was actually a larger output in the trial 
year; but owing to the prices in that year being consider- 
ably lower than in the six preceding years, the turnover 
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did not increase with the amount of production. On mak- 
ing up the books, we found that, comparing the ratio of 
wages to turnover in the trial year with the ratio of wages 
to turnover in the six preceeding years, there was an in- 
crease of 0.4 per cent in the former. But as in the trial 
year selling prices were considerably lower, the actual 
quantity produced, as represented by the equal turnover of 
that year, was considerably larger than in the six preced- 
ing years; therefore the ratio of the cost of wages to the 
turnover in that year must have been proportionately less. 
Had prices ruled the same, the turnover in the trial year 
would have been greater, and the wages cost, instead of 
showing an increase of 0.4 per cent, would have shown a 
decided decrease. We have found a marked economy in 
gas and electric lighting, wear and tear of machinery, 
engines, gearing, etc., fuel and lubricants, and miscella- 
neous stores. On the other hand, we have examined the 
increased fixed charges due to interest of plant and ma- 
chinery, rent and taxes, permanent staff on fixed salaries, 
being employed five hours less per week. The balance of 
debtor and creditor account on these expenses is unmis- 
takably in favor of the trial year. The credit from these 
items to be carried to the trial year is an amount equal to 
0.4 per cent on the net amount of the year's turnover. 
Thus, by a remarkable coincidence, a saving of 0.4 per 
cent is secured as a direct consequence of the shorter hours, 
which counterbalances the debit of 0.4 per cent in the 
increased wages cost. 

Lost TIME.—The improvement in respect of lost time 
is very marked. The proportion of ‘‘time lost without 
leave” to the total time worked averaged in the fifty-three 
hours’ period 2.46 per cent, whereas in the forty-eight 
hours’ period it is only 0.46 per cent. 

PIECEWORK.—Piecework from the first has been a 
matter of considerable interest. It was at the outset—per- 
haps naturally—assumed that men on piecework were 
already doing their best, and if their period of work were 
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shortened their earnings would be diminished in a corre- 
sponding degree. This anticipation has not been realized ; 
for although there is a falling off in the percentage earned 
by pieceworkers over and above what they would have 
received as day wages, it is slight in comparison with the 
reduction in the time and particularly so in the later por- 
tion of the year. In order to judge better of the working 
out of the system as regards piecework, the year has been 
divided into three parts of approximately equal lengths. 
In the first period the surplus over day work rates was 1.76 
per cent less than the standard piecework wages; in the 
second period, 1.58 per cent less than the standard piece- 
work wages; in the third period, 0.78 per cent less than 
the standard piecework wages; the average for the twelve 
months coming out 1.41 per cent less than the standard. 
It must be noted that in no single instance during the year 
were piecework rates advanced. In fact, some reductions 
were made—in a few special cases where the rates were 


admittedly too high. Had these few changes not been 
made, the difference between the two periods would have 
been 0.5 per cent only, instead of 1.41 per cent, a differ- 
ence which is not at all unusual between two years. The 
chief point of interest arising out of the comparison made 
between the two periods for wages-cost of work produced 
may be thus epitomized : 


In Favor oF Acarnst Forty- 
FORTY-EIGHT EIGHT Hovrs. 
Hours. 
Comparison of wages to turnover, made simply 
on the net value of production and the wages 
thereupon 0.4 per cent. 
Balance of account for ‘‘ wear and tear,” fuel, 
etc., as against increased cost per hour 
worked, for fixed charges, which must be 
credited to wages account 0.4 per cent. 
Proportion of ‘‘lost time ’’ to total time a 6 
Difference in the amount of piecework produc- 
tion as shown by piecework balances, in 
three periods of the year: 
First period 
Second period 
Third period 
Difference of pieceworkers’ earnings after equal- 
izing prices for fair comparison with preced- 
ing years for the whole trial year 
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It will be clear from these figures that the wages cost 
of production in the forty-eight hours’ system remains the 
same as it was under the fifty-three hours’ system, when 
the new system is credited with the saving in consumables, 
wear and tear, fuel, etc., which is the direct consequence 
of the change without diminishing the output of the works. 
The pieceworkers have lost slightly on the year, but the 
later months show this loss to be a vanishing quantity. A 
curious fact is illustrated by the pieceworkers’ statistics. 
The diminution in their total wages means a proportionately 
less production in actual work turned out by them. But 
as the total output of the works during the trial year was 
greater than that of previous years, the diminution in pro- 
duction of the pieceworkers must have been more than 
compensated for by extra production on the part of the 
dayworkers. 

There is no doubt, says Mr. Mather, in concluding his 
report, that the results obtained at the Salford Iron Works, 
together with those at other places, demonstrate that the 
two morning hours before breakfast are not worth the 
pains and trouble they cost, whether to workpeople or to 
employers. The effect on the workpeople must be most 
damaging, both physically and mentally; otherwise we 
cannot account for the remarkable and indisputable fact 
that when these hours were struck off as much work was 
performed, all the year round, as when these hours were 
employed. Not only are these two hours before breakfast 
almost worthless as time, but their effect on the physical 
and mental condition of the men is to depreciate the vigor, 
freshness and brightness which ought to prevail through- 
out the working day if the best results are to be obtained. 

My observations and the careful supervision of our 
foremen have not detected that our workpeople have con- 
sciously made anything like a ‘‘spurt” in the trial year, 
hoping thereby to gain a permanent reduction of hours, 
with the intention of easing off afterward, as some have 
thought would be the case. I attribute the full mainte- 
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nance of our production through the trial year solely to the 
unimpaired and cheerful energy on the part of every man 
and boy throughout the day. We seem to have been 
working in harmony with a natural law, instead of against 
it, as in the unnatural conditions of men beginning the 
work of the day without the provision required by nature 
for the proper exercise of their mental faculties and physi- 
cal powers. The changed home life must also count for 
something. Every man can now associate with his family 
before leaving for the day, and the breakfast table may 
give him a good ‘‘send off” in a cheery spirit, which he 
maintains in all he does. 

The total abolition of overtime, excepting in the rarest 
cases, is essential to the success of the shorter hours, if my 
conclusions as to the cause of increased production be cor- 
rect. This custom is a delusion on the part of workpeople 
and employers alike. The extra wages are obtained by 
the men at too great a cost. The extra work is not worth 
to the employers the price they pay for it. The double 
shift system, which the trade unions have readily ap- 
proved, has, on other hand, many advantages in cases 
of exceptional pressure. Employment is afforded thereby 
to more men, and the work they do is not charged at an 
abnormal rate. It would doubtless be difficult to obtain 
men sufficient for a double shift in times of great prosper- 
ity; and asa permanent system of working, itis, of course, 
impossible. It will simply meet certain emergencies. But 
of this I am assured, that the most economical production 
is obtained by employing men only so long as they are at 
their best. When this stage is passed there is no true 
economy in their continued work. Our year’s trial has 
convinced us that we have found the ‘‘ happy medium ” in 
the number of hours during which only one meal and one 
stoppage are needed, and this resolves itself into the eight- 
hour day or forty-eight-hour week. 




















American and English Conditions of Taxation. 


The difference between the conditions under which 
English and American tariffs are framed have not suffi- 
ciently attracted the attention of such of our congressmen 
and college teachers of economics as have found themselves 
carried away by what they suppose to be the teachings of 
Smith, Mill, Cobden, Say, Bastiat, Cossa, and others, in 
favor of the policies which are supposed to represent classic 
political economy in England, France or Italy. 

Neither of these writers wrote face to face with a sys- 
tem of state and local taxation upon land at all correspond- 
ing to that prevailing in nearly all, if not in all, of our state 
governments. When any or either of them referred to 
taxes on land, if he deigned to refer at all to a topic which, 
in Great Britain at least, is of such meagre importance, he 
meant a tax bearing some theoretical or imagined ratio to 
the rate of rent the tenant had at some time paid to his 
landlord, and for which ‘‘ rate” or tax, if not paid, a writ 
would issue authorizing the collector to distrain, or seize for 
sale, the goods of the occupant found on the land; hence, 
the land taxes throughout Europe everywhere rest upon the 
occupant in the first instance. 

Nowhere in Europe does a writ for the collection of 
taxes of any kind issue to sell the land itself. Nowhere, 
therefore, is the principle of eminent domain in land as- 
serted in taxation. This, however, is exactly what is 
asserted in all American local taxes on land. The writ for 
the collection of state and local taxes on land sells, either 
in the first instance or ultimately, the land itself. 

In 1890 these state, county, municipal, and school taxes 
amounted to $470,651,927, being about $67,000,000 more 
than the whole of the federal revenues. Of these about 
two-thirds ($327,000,000) were collected for municipal and 
school purposes, the latter alone amounting to $125, 168,134. 
A large portion of the taxes collected for municipal (city) 
purposes are paid for police protection, or greater security 
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to life than is possible in the rural districts; fire depart- 
ment, or greater security to both life and property from fire 
than is possible in isolated communities, and for water, 
parks, and other elements of subsistence or life comfort. 
The total taxes for the maintenance of the forty-four state 
governments were $48,556,597, and the total taxes for 
county purposes, including roads, bridges, equalization of 
taxes and costs of holding local courts, were $94,629,410. 
These taxes are not felt by the working class to rest on 
labor. In any community in which wage-workers are in 
the ascendant these taxes are voted up with a bound. In 
a case, near New York City, in which the voting power in 
a school district passed into the hands of a wage-working 
class, while the resident population, liable to pay the taxes 
for the publicschools, was particularly wealthy, and disposed 
not to regard a public school as worthy their attention, the 
wage-working voters promptly voted their children an edi- 
fice equal to any collegiate structure in appointments, and 
provided for a scale of education that cost $650 per pupil 
per year, a rate higher than that in Yale or Harvard. They 
knew that such a scale of taxation might affect the annual 
profits or accumulations of the wealthy residents in the 
district, but could not possibly make any depression in 
the wages of labor, or raise the price of any article of con- 
sumption. 

But if the same school had been located in Birming- 
ham, and the same preponderance given to the numbers of 
the working population over the land owners, the taxes 
would not have been raised so lavishly, because the writ for 
their collection would have issued against the occupants, 
and most of the voters would have been house-holders, or 
shop-renters, and would have opposed the tax. 

All these taxes on property, as laid in America, under 
our system incorrectly styled one of ‘‘ direct taxation,” are 
taxes on unearned increment or profit. Whether what are 
erroneously styled in Great Britain ‘‘ direct” taxes, viz., the 
tates paid by occupiers of land, are taxes on profits or on 
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consumption, is a question foreign to our habits, and pos- 
sesses therefore, for Americans, a merely academic interest. 

If, however, English and Continental economists had 
written in presence of any system of taxation which rested 
all their local, and, if we may use the term, their ‘‘ house- 
keeping ” taxes, on titles to land, they would have furnished 
us with a very different mental pabulum for reflection and 
study in their discussion of the principles relating to cus- 
toms duties. They would have had all their cravings after 
so-called ‘‘ direct taxes’’ fully satisfied. Their dreams of 
good to be accomplished by levying taxes directly in pro- 
portion to ownership would have been converted into sober 
observation by an ample experience of the good, bad, or 
indifferent effects of that device. ‘They would not have 
striven to make their customs duties also special taxes on 
property. 

In the case of the English customs duties on tobacco, 
this principle, of laying the tax directly on the article, is car- 
ried out by prohibiting any domestic cultivation of the plant, 
thus sacrificing production to taxation, outright. Of course, 
by this device the tax on tobacco may be made as absolute 
on the article itself, as distinguished from a tax on its im- 
portation, as the American tax on land is on its ownership. 
In France the monopoly of the sale of tobacco by the 
government makes its tax on tobacco equally effective. 
In America no man can own land without paying the land 
tax. In Great Britain or France no man can obtain 
tobacco without paying the tax on it. Both taxes are 
equally specific, and by the help of the British law pro- 
hibiting the domestic production, both taxes rest abso- 
lutely on the article. The United States could not thus 
introduce absolute taxes on articles into their schedules 
of duties on importations, because it has no constitutional 
power either to monopolize the sale of the article, as that 
of tobacco is monopolized by the government of France, 
or to suppress the domestic production by making it 
criminal, as is done with tobacco in Great Britain. There 
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is also a difference in the mobility of the two taxes, on 
land in America, and tobacco in Great Britain and France. 
As our tax on land must be paid in money, it must be paid 
out of the profits made in owning land itself, or out of the 
capital employed in carrying it as an investment. British 
tobacco, however, is not bought by the chewer or smoker or 
snuff-taker for profit, but for consumption. When he has 
consumed it his services are probably worth no more, and 
may conceivably be worth less than if he had not consumed 
it. This depends radically on the question whether the 
use of tobacco is beneficial or pernicious. As a cost of liv- 
ing it may tend to enhance his costs as a laborer, somewhat 
as the costs of oiling an engine are counted one of the costs 
of the engine. Unless it admits of being thus transferred 
to his employer's profits, it becomes a tax on his own con- 
sumption. The same is true of the British customs duties 
on coffee, spirituous liquors, and wines. 

The classic political economy of Smith and Mill favors 
taxes on the consumption of liquors and tobacco, and the 
forced suppression of the domestic production of tobacco, 
on the ground that the cost of these vicious indulgences is 
not added, like the cost of woolen clothing, or of meat food, 
or other necessaries, to the laborer’s wages. They hold 
though it might tend to suppress population, ‘‘ it would not 
probably tend to diminish much the useful population of 
the country.” 

Except in so far as the things consumed are modes of 
vicious consumption, Dr. Smith held that taxes on them, 
if necessaries, would be added to the rates of wages and so 
would pass on to the prices of goods and upon rent. In 
this Adam Smith was clearly right. Dr. Smith, however, 
was no free trader in the modern English and American 
sense. He did not advocate duties for revenue only. He 
stated his own policy concerning duties on imported manu- 
factures (Wealth of Nations, p. 702) to be that by ‘re- 
moving all prohibitions, and subjecting all foreign manu- 
factures to such moderate taxes as it was found from 
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experience afforded upon each article the greatest revenue 
to the public, our own workmen might still have a consid- 
erable advantage in the home market, and many articles, 
some of which afford no revenue to government and others 
a very inconsiderable one, might afford a very great one.” 
This means that we are to lay duties on as many competing 
manufactures as exist, up to the point where to increase the 
duty would lessen the revenue. 

Dr. Smith is in no degree sponsor for the‘rant of 
which we hear so much, that taxes upon consumption of 
necessaries are paid by the laboring class. He taught that 
they were in all cases added to the wages of labor and paid 
by what he calls the superior classes. ‘‘ The laborer, though 
he may pay it out of his hand, cannot for any considerable 
time at least be properly said even to advance it. It must 
always in the long run be advanced to him by his immediate 
employer in the advanced rate of wages.” Dr. Smith did 
not indeed carry his analysis of the incidence of taxes on 
consumption to the point where they would resolve them- 
selves into additions to necessary costs, and therefore de- 
ductions from the unearned increment. In so doing he 
probably stopped short of the final analysis of the princi- 
ples of taxation. But he advocated what, in the present 
circumstances of the United States, would be a good pro- 
tective tariff, and he heartily condemned in principle the 
kind of tariff under which British customs duties are now 
collected. 





Previous Experiences With Free Trade. 


We are now passing through the sixth free-trade 
experience which has afflicted the people of the United 
States. It is the first in which the panic and depression 
have come in advance of the free-trade statute. That it is 
due, however, wholly to the election of 1892 is shown by 
three classes of proofs, viz.: first, the absence of any sign 
of industrial disturbance until the result of the election 
was known, and the immediateness with which the crisis 
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then supervened; second, the previous occurrence of five 
crises in the United States and of at least one in England 
from the same cause; third, the inadequacy of all the 
other alleged causes cited by the free traders to produce the 
present condition of things. 

Beginning with the immediateness of the evolution of 
the crisis upon the occurrence of the election, it is well to 
note how clearly its first symptoms are referable to that 
event as its cause. 

On Wednesday, the very day after the election, a Bal- 
timore buyer of wool canceled an order for $50,000 worth of 
wool which had been previously placed in Ohio. Onthesame 
day, King, Gilbert & Co., of Middleport, Ohio, had received 
among many other stop orders one canceling a purchase of 
1,000,000 pounds of steel, and on these stops ordered a 
general reduction of wages. The New York 7ribune of 
November 12th, the fourth day after election, contained 
four telegrams of industrial collapse, one from Pittsfield, 
Mass., one from Neenah, Wis., one from Elgin, Ill., and one 
from Reading, Penn., all due on their face and expressly 
ascribed to the vote on election day. At Pittsfield, E. D. 
Jones’ Sons & Co. received a notice canceling an order for 
machinery for a $400,000 paper mill in New York State. 
At Neenah, Wis., C. W. Howard announced his cancel- 
ment of contracts to erect a paper mill which would have 
cost $80,000. Near Elgin the Illinois Iron and Bolt Com- 
pany canceled plans for additions designed to add one half 
to their output and to their payroll. Near Reading, Pa., 
the Phoenix Iron Works took off the night turn from two 
mills, and announced that from the Monday next following 
the election, the force all over the works would be reduced. 
In the same week Herrmann Aukum & Co., of South River, 
N. J., manufacturers of handkerchiefs, notified six hun- 
dred employees that their works would shut down on 
December Ist until the new tariff should be known. On 
November 22d, two weeks after the election, the Illinois 
Steel Company, employing thirty-five hundred men, 
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announced that owing to tariff uncertainty and stop orders 
they would shut down on December 15th. On November 
30th the Enterprise Company, employing five hundred 
hands, and the Stone City Bank, of Joliet, with deposits 
of $500,000, failed. 

From this time onward the banks began failing in the 
West and Northwest and South and East, generally away 
from the larger centers, and all gave in explanation of their 
failure the nerve with which they had paid out their cash 
on the draughts of their customers until they could no 
longer convert their assets into cash fast enough to con- 
tinue the process. Not one of them said, We are afraid 
the government gold reserve will get below $93,000,000 
and therefore we suspend, or we are afraid of silver, or the 
like. All depositors needed cash because no returns of 
cash were coming in in any kind of business. Returns 
had ceased because sales had ceased. Sales had ceased 
because people were waiting for the lower prices which had 
been promised under free trade. 

The five previous crises which led many thousands of 
the American people to expect another crisis in 1893 as 
soon as the election was known were those of the periods 
from 1783 to 1789, from 1816 to 1820, from 1837 to 1840, 
from 1854 to 1860, and from 1873 to 1879. 

The first two periods were periods of freer trade re- 
sulting from removal of obstruction due to war rather than 
to tariffs. International warfare conducted by armies and 
navies often puts an end to a trade warfare, conducted by 
merchants and manufacturers, in a manner which renders 
the war of the soldiers and sailors less destructive of the 
fortunes of the invaded country than the war of the bankers 
and merchants. 

Prof. Wm. Hill, of the University of Chicago, sums 
up the first period of ‘‘ free trade’ as follows: 

‘Two serious evils were imminent. The industries 
which had started up during the war, but which had not 
become firmly established and had no great capital, were 
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being forced out of existence. And the commodities which 
America could offer for imported goods were all taken and 
large debts still remained unpaid. All coin which could 
be collected was exported in liquidation of these debts, so 
that little was left to carry on the business of the 
country.’”* 

Brief as these details are, comprising the three facts 
of an inward rush of foreign goods, a displacement of do- 
mestic labor and an outflow of gold to pay for the unusual 
importations, they are all there is of the average panic. 
In the Argentine Republic in 1891 this inward rush of 
foreign capital consisted of loans, goods and deposits 
jointly. In Australia in 1893 it comprised goods and de- 
posits. In Great Britain herself in 1847 it was made up of 
heavy imports of food itself. The ordinary evils of free 
trade panics are well described by the historian Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, a present and most intelligent witness of the 
crisis of 1847 in Great Britain. 

He says*: ‘‘ The whole commercial classes in the 
manufacturing towns have felt them for nearly two years 
in the utmost intensity. It is well known that, during 
that short period, one-half of the wealth realized and 
in course of realization in Manchester, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham and Glasgow has perished. There is no man 
practically acquainted with those cities who will dispute 
the fact.” 

Again*: ‘‘ Wages of skilled operatives, such as colliers, 
iron moulders, cotton spinners, calico printers and the like, 
are now not more than half what they were when the corn 
laws were in operation. They are now receiving 2s. 6d. a 
day where before the change they received 5s. Wheat 
has been forced down from 56s. to 44s.; that is somewhat 
above a fifth, but wages have fallen a half. The last state 


1Early Stages of the United States Tariff Policy, by Wm. Hill, A.M., 
Am. Econom. Assn. 


*Essays, Vol. 1, p. 535. ‘‘ The Crowning of the Column and Crushing 
of the Pedestal.” 


8Essays, Vol. I, p. 540. 
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of these men is worse than the first. The unjust change 
for which they clamored has proved ruinous to them- 
selves.” 

Again’: ‘‘ The balance of trade, during these last (first) 
three years of free trade, has been no less than £54,000,- 
ooo sterling.” 

The characteristics of our own crisis of 1816-20 were 
that our imports rose from $20,000,000 worth in 1814 to 
$150,000,000 in 1815. Small as our industries then were, 
these imports discharged 70,000 men. Sold generally 
on long credits, they thereby gave rise to large quan- 
tities of commercial paper seeking discount. Hence, 
although the country was flooded with war debt on which 
the government was practically insolvent, there was a 
strenuous demand for more bank notes in exchange for 
the ‘‘ commercial paper’”’ which had been given to pay for 
the importations. Hence, the issue of ‘‘ state bank’’ notes 
rose from $40,000,000 in 1811 to $200,000,000 in 1816. 
This ease in expanding the bank currency ought, accord- 
ing to Sir Archibald Alison, who complains bitterly of the 
restricted currency system of England, to have averted 
the crisis. The government, having no bank of the 
United States during this interval 1811-16, was collecting 
its duties on imports in a state currency, in which Balti- 
more paper was at 22 per cent discount, Philadelphia 17 
per cent, New York 9% per cent, and only Boston notes 
were at par. The government’s own checks were worth 
20 per cent less than par. In 1816 the Bank of the 
United States was founded for the express purpose of 
compelling the state banks to redeem their notes in coin. 
Largely through its influence this result was effected in 
1818-19, but under circumstances of great stringency. A 
part of this stringency was probably due to the sharp 
financing of the government of the United States in sud- 
denly withdrawing from the bank $13,000,000 in coin in 
1817, with which to pay off its own debt, notwithstanding 


1/d., same page. 
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the fact that until the bank had by its purchases of coin in 
Europe effected resumption of specie payments, the gov- 
ernment’s inability to maintain coin payments had been 
painfully conspicuous. 

The details of the crises of 1836 to 1840 and of 1854 
to 1857 in the United States are so closely identical, in all 
economic features, with those of the English crisis of 1847, 
that one description of the exterior phenomena might do 
forthem all. There is the same displacement of home by 
foreign products, the same resulting demand for an in- 
flated paper currency, which in the United States always 
came in prompt response to the demand, and the same 
large cessation from domestic production of crops as well 
as fabrics. Hence, in 1839 and again in 1859 the United 
States were large importers of breadstuffs from Europe. 

Preliminary to the crisis of 1837, our imports of mer- 
chandise, which had been $67,000,000 in 1829, and $62,- 
000,000 in 1830, rose to $101,000,000 in 1833, $108,000,000 
in 1834, $101,000,000 in 1835, and $106,000,000 in 1836, 
resulting in a net excess of imports over exports of $112,- 
000,000 in the three years 1835, 1836 and 1837. 

Under the Walker tariff of 1846 the country passed 
from an average importation for the four preceding years 
of $91,126,945.40 to an average importation for the next 
fifteen years of $239,167,587, our imports increasing two 
and ahalf fold. In the two years 1851-2 six hundred and 
eighty new banks were organized, expressly to convert 
into cash the vast supplies of commercial paper resulting 
from the sale of the excessive flood of imported goods 
brought in by the low duties. Meanwhile Mr. Greeley, vis- 
iting Ohio to discover why in 1854 that state was in a 
famine, stood aghast at the unprecedented spectacle of 
railway trains of twelve passenger coaches each, required 
to draw westward through the city of Cleveland the dis- 
charged workmen from the closed factories and furnaces 
of the eastern states, who were fleeing from the industries 
of the cities to the isolation of the public lands. 
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The crisis of 1854-7 had been due on economic prin- 
ciples as early as 1849 at the latest, as a consequence of 
the change in the tariff in 1846. But five circumstances 
concurred to postpone it by the appearance of a factitious 
prosperity. These were (1) the unprecedented demand 
for our breadstuffs caused by the cessation of British and 
Irish corn production, over immense areas, in 1846 and 1847, 
due to the repeal of the corn laws. (2) The diminished 
grain production in Europe caused by the revolutions of 
1848-9 throughout the grain-producing countries. (3) The 
vast discoveries and yields of gold in California and Aus- 
tralia in 1849-53. (4) The Crimean war. (5) The rapid 
inflation of bank note currency in the United States from 
1850 to 1853. 

Notwithstanding all these causes of delay, our freer 
importations and the resulting destruction of our Ameri- 
can manufactures were like heavy black storm clouds 
moving into position for a tempest. In 1853 and 1854 a 
continually increasing dearth of currency arose, notwith- 
standing our enormous gold coinage since 1851 and our 
rapid multiplication of free banks in 1851-2. The whole 
of the years 1853-4 were occupied in discharging work- 
men, roofing over the walls of unfinished structures, fore- 
closing mortgages, selling out manufacturers and accelerat- 
ing bankruptcy. On the thirty-first day of January, 1854, 
soup houses were opened in all parts of New York and 
Brooklyn. From half to two-thirds of the men in all 
trades were unemployed. Meetings of unemployed in the 
City Hall Park demanded that in the starving condition 
of the country all exports of food should be forbidden. 
Processions of unemployed 12,000 to 20,000 strong marched 
down Broadway with a banner inscribed, ‘‘ We don’t mean 
blood, but we do want bread.” The city of New York 
voted $10,000 for the relief of the poor early in January, 
and had itself no money in the treasury with which to 
pay the donation. The city could not meet the wages of 
its police and judges. All its officers sent their pay 
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warrants to be ‘‘ shaved” by the brokers in Wall Street. 
The Governors of South Carolina and Mississippi issued 
thrilling proclamations begging the charitable of the world 
at large to feed the starving people of those states. The 
inability of American merchants to pay for their purchases 
of foreign goods sent a return crisis into England. That 
country was swept by a cyclone of bankruptcies in 1856, 
all due to previous American bankruptcy. McCulloch 
was among the economists who observed and recorded this 
fact. This English crisis reacting produced a drain of 
specie from this country so sharp and exacting as to force 
our banks into the monetary crisis of 1857. During this 
crisis, New York City banks which now will not receive 
silver coin as deposits,then paid checks and redeemed 
notes in dimes and half dimes, in order that delay in count- 
ing might carry the clock hands to three in time to rescue 
the bank from failure. 

The crisis of 1873 was complicated with other causes 
than the reduction of duties in 1872. We had reached the 
end of our capacity to export government bonds in the set- 
tlement of the balances due to Europe on an annual excess 
of imports over exports of over $200,000,000 a year for 
eight years. In the course of nine years we had exported 
$1,800,000,000 of government debt. Having no more 
bonds to send, we must pay in either products or coin. 
This collapsed the values of all the weaker railway shares, 
Northern Pacific and its agents and connections leading. 
The center of the panic lay in our import trade, but it 
grew largely out of the fact that we had no supply of ac- 
ceptable government bonds with which to keep the im- 
ports coming. A tendency developed naturally to substi- 
tute weak railway bonds in their place, and then the bonds 
themselves collapsed. Hence, the panic of 1873 was 
largely a panic in railway securities, followed by a marked 
cessation in railway extension and fall in iron and steel 
production. 

It is thus apparent that the increased introduction of 
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competing foreign goods to the partial displacement of our 
own, has had an important influence in creating every 
financial depression which this country has experienced. 
It has been the sole cause of several. It was also the effi- 
cient immediate cause of the crisis of 1847 in England. 
And it was the indirect cause of that of 1856 in England. 
These were the grounds on which the American people 
began to read disaster on November oth, 1892. 

Finally, as to the alleged causes to which the true 
authors of our calamities have studiously sought to ascribe 
the crisis of 1893 and 1894. ‘The Republican silver legis- 
lation embodies two measures, one of which, the Bland- 
Allison law, had been in force twelve years, and the other, 
the Sherman law for the purchase of silver and the issue 
of notes in exchange for it, had been in operation two 
years and four months before the election of 1892. The 
charge made against these measures is that they tend to 
induce a fear that the issue of so many government notes 
on so small a basis of gold with which to redeem would 
tend to create distrust in the ability of the government to 
hold its notes at a par with gold. This distrust, if active, 
would, it was said, restore the premium on gold, as it was 
during and for fifteen years after the war. 

The difficulty with this notion is that the panic 
throughout was not inspired by a desire to avoid or to get 
rid of the greenback notes, but by arush toget them. In 
the crises brought on in part by the excess of state bank 
notes in 1817, 1837 and 1857 there had been a rush to 
deposit the worthless notes to pay debts with them, to sell 
them at a discount, to get gold for them or to work them 
off in every way, and at any discount from their face. 
Gold was always at a large premium in such paper. 

But in the panic of 1893, a premium was added to 
gold itself, to get these notes. Daily the papers recorded 
the premium these notes commanded over certified checks 
on our best city banks. They were from 4 to 5 per cent. 
better than the checks of the very bankers who assented 
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to the pretense that these notes were making the panic. 
Instead of being objects of distrust, they were the very cita- 
del and fortress of confidence. Hence, the theory on which 
the President called Congress together to repeal the Sher- 
man law, viz., that confidence in the government’s notes 
was being undermined, was a bald and palpable untruth. 
Had the confidence in the President been in any degree 
like the confidence felt in the government’s notes, there 
would have been no panic. 

Another phase of the silver theory is that foreign in- 
vestors provoked the panic by sending over to our markets 
for sale an unusual quantity of what are vaguely called 
‘* securities.” Their motive for selling them was said to 
be that they feared that these ‘‘securities’"’ would be paid 
off in silver, if the United States should, through its pur- 
chases and coinage of silver, be carried over to a silver 
basis. 

In complete refutation of this, the researches made by 
Mr. Ford, in charge of the government’s bureau of statis- 
tics, show that seven-eighths of all the ‘‘ securities” sent 
over were shares of stock, instead of bonds, and therefore 
do not admit of being ‘‘ paid off” at all. Onthecontrary, 
it is these very shares of stock that virtually ‘‘owe the 
bonds,” since it would be the holders of these shares who 
would be interested as debtors, if anybody would, in pay- 
ing off the bonds with as little value as possible. In this 
aspect of the silver notion, it becomes a pretense that the 
panic is due to the fears of the debtor class that events 
would take such a turn that they could pay off their debts 
at half their face. We are asked to believe that debtors 
owning shares and owing bonds became frightened at 
their opportunities of being thus enriched, and hastened to 
sell out the property whose value was about to be enhanced 
by a cheap release from its debts. 

Nearly a year has passed since the quack nostrums 
based on these false theories were applied, and still, the 
depression deepens, widens and hardens. Seventy-five 
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factories in Rhode Island in 1892 employed 18,000 men; in 
1893, the year of panic, 14,000, and in the first four months 
of that which the President would assure us is the year of 
recovery, they employ only 8,o0oo men. The people from 
Maine to California have shown by their votes that they 
now know what has caused the crisis. 

It will be many years hence before they again vote for 
the doctrine which they so uproariously applauded in 1892, 
viz., that ‘‘we don’t know what we want, nor why we 
want it, but whatever it is, we want it bad, and we want 
it right off.” 





Transcontinental Railways and Ocean Steamers. 


In the SociaAL Economist for December, 1893, we 
called attention to the fact that some one or other of the - 
great through line competing American railways would 
soon be driven to invest in ocean steam lines in order to 
compete fortransatlantic custom. We then said: ‘‘ When- 
ever this competition assumes large proportions, the rail- 
way that first ‘pools’ and then consolidates with, or buys 
in, or builds a leading line of ocean steamers will get ahead. 
When one ‘trunk line’ has invested in a line of fast trans- 
atlantic steamers, others will follow suit, until the lines of 
continuous consolidation of steamers and railways girdle 
the earth. As the larger must swallow the smaller, the 
ultimate destiny of trans-Atlantic steamers is to be owned 
by American railways.” 

Of course the tendency of trans-American lines of rail- 
way to absorb Pacific ocean lines of steamers would be just 
as great as to absorb those on the Atlantic side. And it is 
equally natural that if the Canadians are the first to acquire 
one consolidated through route of railway from one ocean 
to the other, this route should get the start of the United 
States routes in taking in ocean steamer lines whether on 
the Atlantic side or the Pacific. 

The London 7Zimes of March 2d has a letter from its 
Canada correspondent pointing out that the Canadian 
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Pacific, which is really a very great and admirably man- 
aged enterprise, has not only got the start of its American 
competitors in getting a transcontinental line of railway, 
but has already embraced under its control two lines of 
Pacific steamers and is projecting a transatlantic line, thus 
girdling half the earth in one enterprise within a few 
months after the prediction of such a result, based merely 
on the logic of business, appeared in the SociaAL Econ- 
OMIST. The London 7imes correspondent says: 

‘* Already it has captured a large part of the tea trade 
between China, Japan, and the Eastern States. It is the 
only system across the American continent which is under 
a single direction, a circumstance which gives it a great 
advantage over any existing line in the United States in 
dealing with through traffic and special rates. 

‘* With the termini of its main line on the Atlantic and 
Pacific, and touching the great lakes in its course across 
the continent, the company is becoming deeply concerned 
in transportation by water as well as by land. It already 
runs one important line of steamships across the Pacific to 
Japan and China, and another upon Lakes Superior and 
Huron. With the newly-opened line across the Pacific to 
Australasia it works in close co-operation. Another fast 
line across the Atlantic to Britain has been contemplated. 
Completion has so rapidly followed projection in the under- 
takings of the company that the early opening of such a 
line would surprise no one. The greatest activity marks 
the present enterprises of the company across the whole 
breadth of the continent. In the East, connection has been 
secured with the ports of Boston and New York, to supple- 
ment that with Montreal, St. John and Halifax. In the 
prairie country new branches are being pushed forward, 
and wherever they go new towns are being built up under 
the auspices, one may rather say under the immediate 
direction, of the company. The Rocky Mountains will 
probably soon be penetrated by a new line through the 
Crow’s Nest Pass, by which the company hopes to reach 
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the new mining districts of British Columbia. Prepara- 
tions are being made to double the line between Lakes 
Superior and Winnipeg, the most important route of wheat 
transportation. In connection with the settlement of the 
large areas of land granted to it by the government of the 
Dominion, a vigorous policy is being carried out, and the 
sales for the last year have been larger than ever before. 
Mines of coal and mines of salt are being developed on the 
properties of the company. Whalebacks, those latest 
monstrosities of naval architecture, said to represent a 
great economy in cost of construction as well as in running 
expenses as compared with ordinary vessels, are being 
built on Lake Superior for the transport of grain, steam- 
ships and barges on Lake Huron. Vast elevators have 
been constructed at essential points. A telegraph system, 
which already competes successfully with the long-estab- 
lished Western Union and other companies, has been con- 
structed across the whole breadth of Canada, and it has 
established a powerful transatlantic cable connection. In 
the mountain country at Quebec and on the Pacific coast 
hotels have been built and splendidly equipped to meet 
the needs of the increasing volume of tourist travel which 
is attracted by the magnificent scenery of British Columbia 
and the lower St. Lawrence. Enterprises of a minor kind 
are entered upon freely whenever an opportunity presents 
itself of developing business for the road. All this repre- 
sents an astonishing amount of energy and effort. From 
Halifax to Vancouver the ‘C.P.R.,’ as it is familiarly 
called, is a factor, and often a large factor, in the affairs 
alike of the country village and of the great city—in 
the politics of the municipality, the province, and the 
Dominion. 

‘* While ready to sharply criticize and combat details of 
policy and administration, Canadians are full of admiration 
for the company and its work as a whole. They acknowl- 
edge that it has taken a leading part in making Canada 
better known in the world. They freely admit that the 
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almost phenomenal success achieved by the company dur- 
ing the last few years has contributed in no slight degree 
to raise the credit of the whole Dominion, hitherto not a 
little injured by unsuccessful railway ventures. They are 
fond of pointing out that at its head is a man who com- 
bines an extraordinary knowledge of detail with ability to 
deal with the transportation problems of a continent, and 
that in an age of great railway men he easily takes his 
place in the front rank.” 

The question whether the Canadian Pacific Railway 
would have succeeded better as a government enterprise 
than in private hands, is discussed with much acuteness. 
He says: 

‘* The people of Canada, after years of debate and con- 
sideration, deliberately elected that the greatest railway 
system of the country should not be under the control of 
the government, but should be carried on as a private 
enterprise. They endowed it magnificently with lands; 
they added the gift of a considerable mileage of line fully 
constructed; they backed up for a time its borrowings by 
public guarantee. When all this was done they preferred 
that it should be handed over entirely to business men to 
be conducted on business principles for the benefit of the 
shareholders. They, in effect, invited the company to 
make the most of its great opportunities. Nor were these 
opportunities considered too great by impartial men. The 
right to build the line, with all the privileges, land grants, 
and franchises connected with it, was for some time in the 
open market, without finding financiers bold enough to 
undertake the task. When the task was undertaken the 
most gloomy forebodings were expressed about its success. 
The directors had their periods of great anxiety. Stock 
which has been in the go’s, and in a time of great railway 
depression in America is now a little below 80, has stood 
as low as 37; so that if the ‘C.P.R.’ is to-day a success, 
it has become a success by hard conflict; if its builders and 
managers have won wealth which here and there provokes 
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envy, they have won it after great and prolonged risk. 

‘*Tt does not follow that because a railway pays as a 
private enterprise it would succeed under government 
management. A company can do many things which a 
government cannot do. Mr. Sandford Fleming, the dis- 
tinguished Canadian engineer, pointed out tome that when 
he had the superintendence of the government railways, 
large sums of money were at times lost because work that 
for the greatest economy required instant execution had to 
go through the slow process of being put up to public 
tender in order to guard a minister of railways from sus- 
picion of jobbery. The president and directors. of a com- 
pany are bound by no such considerations. 

‘« The steamship line will form another important link 
between Canada and the motherland; it will be an added 
link, too, in a chain of British communication which 
already stretches all the way from Halifax to Hong Kong. 

‘« There is no doubt that the railway company, from 
its extensive connections, is better able to make the new 
line a great success than any company working independ- 
ently of these connections; in fact, it seems doubtful if 
any other company can be found to undertake the work on 
the scale which the Canadian government requires and the 
circumstances render necessary. A solution of the ques- 
tion may be found in the grant to the Canadian Pacific of 
very liberal running powers over the Intercolonial, or in a 
lease which provides compensation for outlay in case gov- 
ernment control is resumed. The time is not far distant 
when the company will practically control ten thousand 
miles of railway on the American continent, and be in easy 
touch with all the main centers of population. The ad- 
vantage given by such a connection for a steamship line 
offering the shortest possible voyage across the Atlantic is 
incalculable. It would probably pay such a system to run 
the steamships at a loss. There is a general impression 
that the climax of speed and comfort has already been 
reached in trans-Atlantic conveyance. But there will be a 
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further advance still if ever the dream is fulfilled which 
Mr. Van Horne is thinking over in his office at Montreal, 
and which he finds time occasionally to unfold in detail to 
a sympathetic visitor—when the best equipped railway 
train in the world will take up passengers and mails at 
Euston or Paddington, convey them to Holyhead, Milford, 
or some such point, place them on ships which will land 
them on Canadian soil in four and a half days, and then 
deliver them by the fastest and closest railway connection 
to all points on the American continent.” 

Our great American lines are slowly creeping across 
the continent, but no single management yet controls a 
transcontinental line. What are the views of the Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew and of the Vanderbilts; of the man- 
agers of the great Pennsylvania system, and of the Goulds, 
Sages, Garretts and Huntingtons as to the expediency of 
combining under one management transcontinental and 
transoceanic transportation? 





The British Economic Journal, (December.) This is one 
of the best economic magazines that comes to our table. 
There are two papers by L. L. Price and W. Fowler, 
discussing the report of the Indian currency committee. 
‘*Competition as it Affects Banking,” by F. E. Steele. 
This article deals with some phases of competition peculiar 
to English banks which are not felt by our own. The 
Post Office Savings Bank and the colonial banks are 
institutions unknown here at present. We have had some 
disastrous experiences with branch banks in some States. 
As yet they are not a part of our national bank system. 
The effect of competition in decreasing bank reserves to a 
dangerous point is one that all must regret. C. M. Percy 
and Clem. Edwards discuss the coal dispute of 1893. 
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Are We Saxon or Roman? 


Until the gathering of the representatives of ten 
nations at New York and Chicago to do honor to the mem- 
ories associated with Columbus, there was a habit of regard- 
ing him as one of the earlier lights of a comparatively 
recent and minor race of people known as the Italian. 
Between modern Italy and the vast Roman Empire of four- 
teen centuries there lies, in the average English and 
American mind, a wide gulf, not merely of distance, but of 
incongruity. We associate Rome with arms and law, 
Italy only with arts and beauty. In spirit there has been 
a transfer of ancient Rome to modern Britain and America, 
and of the Greek character to Italy and France. We are 
more willing to regard the Roman Empire as the common 
mother of all the nations of modern Europe than to think 
of the modern Italian nation as a continuation of the 
Roman race. Hence the appearance, from among men of 
comparatively modern Roman blood, of certain great 
leaders of civilization, in Europe, in widely unlike spheres 
of action, seems almost incongruous. Michael Angelo in 
art; Galileo in scientific discovery; Columbus, to say 
nothing of Vespucius and Verrezanc, in exploration; and 
Napoleon, Cavour and Garibaldi in war, statesmanship 
and adventure, include the four first characters in modern 
Europe. They were all Romans, typically so by descent 
and blood. 
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Men of legal education admit the pervasive influence 
which the Roman law has exerted over modern ideas in 
matters of property, marriage, social relations and political 
methods and ideals. Men engaged in religious and his- 
torical work find that even to-day all intellectual and his- 
torical roads lead to Rome. It is not that twice as many 
persons own, to-day, the religious ascendency of a Roman 
pontiff, as ever bowed to the power of Roman arms. Mill- 
ions who repudiate altogether the spiritual primacy of the 
church of Rome, find in the contributions which eastern 
and western Roman civilization made to Christianity itself, 
elements to which nearly as large a share of the success of 
that type of faith is due, as to those derived from Judea. 
For what would Christianity be without that identification 
with scientific courage, with monogamy as the basis of all 
pure family life, with civic pluck, and even with the great 
festivals, the intellectual precedence and the masterly 
power of command, which came to it through Rome? 

For several centuries the English and German minds 
were jealous of recognizing Roman influences in modern 
history, lest they might lend some aid to ‘‘ popish idolatry.” 
They fought shy even of apparent truth that might aid the 
‘*scarlet woman’’ to regain her ascendency over the com- 
mon people. Hence lawyers like Blackstone and Coke 
labored to prove that English law was indigenous to the 
English soil, borrowing no elements from the Roman, 
except perhaps a late fragment of the law of bailments, or 
a stray sentence in Magna Charta. English historians 
alike dated the English blood, race and name from an 
obscure little German tribe of Angles, wholly unknown to 
fame except as the supposed source of English greatness. 
On the banks of the Elbe they occupied a dot of territory 
not exceeding three hundred and thirty square miles in 
extent, never containing more than fifty thousand inhab- 
itants, not one of whom ever foreshadowed the masterful 
qualities of the Briton. 

A narrow sectarianism and a meager view of ethno- 
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logical influence closed the British mind to the abundant 
proofs that Roman blood had determined the quality of 
the British race before any Angles, Danes, Saxons or 
Normans ever landed on the shores of Britain. The 
Roman had held sway in Britain before the fall of Rome 
for upward of four centuries between B. C. 43 and A. D. 
410. This was longer than the period that has elapsed 
since the discovery of America by Columbus. They had 
sixty walled cities in Britain. Ptolemy names fifty-six, of 
these. Marcianus Heracleata, without naming any, gives 
fifty-nine. Nennius at a later period enumerates thirty- 
four, the Saxon invasion having occurred in the interval.’ 
Coote* says, ‘‘We have the fact of high civilization in 
Britain from the circumstance that the wealth of the 
country, an indispensable attendant upon civilization, 
attracted the attention of the Anglo-Saxons.”” (Should be 
Saxons and Angles, as their coming was distinct and their 
blending subsequent.—Ed.) ‘‘The temptation to invade 
and occupy this portion of the empire was the same as that 
which actuated the invasion and occupation of the other 
portions of the empire, viz., its wealth. But this wealth, 
like that of its creator, civilization, could only have been 
Roman, and as the Romans continued to exist in Britain 
after the Anglo-Saxons’ [Saxons and Angles] conquest.”’ 
The chief of the Roman cities in Britain was York 
(Eburacum). Here resided Constantius, one of the Czsars 
appointed by Diocletian and Maximian to divide the cares 
of the empire with them. He married Helena, who 
became the mother of Constantine the Great. Constantine 
the Great was probably born at York. He was, at least, 
chosen there by the army, A.D. 306, to succeed Con- 
stantius as Emperor of the West, and was here proclaimed 
emperor. Here also, two centuries earlier, Vespasian and 
Titus, the destroyers of Jerusalem, had resided, while per- 
fecting the conquest of Britain. Here, A.D. 320, also 


1Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, Art. Britainia. 
? Romans in Britain. 
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resided one the three great British lawyers whom Justinian 
summoned to aid the lawyers of Rome, Byzantium and 
Alexandria in compiling the Pandects, the Code and the 
Institutes, which have been the basis of all European law 
to this day. 

Scarth in ‘‘Roman Britain’’ credits Britainia with 
twenty-eight cities, of which two, viz., York (Eburacum) 
and Verulam (St. Albans), were Munici~ia, and nine were 
colonies. Verulam (St. Albans) preceded London (Lon- 
dinum) in dignity, yet London was called Londinum Augusta, 
which indicates that it was a commanding city in popula- 
tion. Coote (Romans in Britain) shows that the walls of 
London extended half a mile back from the Thames, on 
the east bank, and for a mile in length, besides including 
so much on the west bank of the river as to cause one 
writer to locate the city in Kent. Coins extending in date 
from Augustus to Honorius have been found in the Thames 
or within the old walls of Londen. 

Remains of Roman baths, temples, theatres, tiling, 
pavements, glass ware, lead, copper, tin, or iron manu- 
factures mark the sites not only of York, St. Albans and 
London, but of Colchester, Gloucester, Winchester, Nor- 
wich, Cirencester, Bath, Silchester, Exeter, Dorchester, 
Chichester, Canterbury, Wroxeter, Lincoln, Worcester, 
Leicester, Doncaster, Caermarthen, Caernarvon, Port- 
chester, Grantchester, Carlisle, Caerleon and Manchester. 
To many of these towns, without doubt, Paul had come 
during the seven years of travel in Spain, Gaul and Britain 
which intervened prior to his execution under Nero. 
Clement sums up his tour expressively in the words ‘Ext 
ro Téppa tys Svoew@s é\O@'v—** coming to extreme limits 
of the west.”” Certainly, in a period not long anterior to 
that in which an emperor of the west could be chosen by 
the Roman army in Britain, no tour could be described in 
such sweeping terms which had not included Britain. 
Tertullian speaks of the cross having been carried even 
into those parts of Britain not yet subdued by the Roman 
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arms. In a single campaign of the earlier period of 
Roman conquests, sixty thousand lives had been lost in 
fighting the tattooed Britons. There is no evidence that 
one-sixth as many Angles ever entered the country, and 
had the whole Angle tribe come, men, women and children, 
it could not have mustered so many. The Romans filled 
England with farms until, on one occasion, the great city 
of Rome (then of 2,300,000 inhabitants) was rescued from 
famine by importations of wheat from Britain. Roman 
roads bound together all the cities and towns of England 
and extended far up into Scotland. Eventhe name of the 
apostle to Ireland, Patrick, is identical with the Latin Pa- 
tricius, and indicates that, though born in Scotland, he was 
a Roman and of gentle birth. This finger-mark of history 
survives to-day in the song, 
“St. Patrick was a gentleman.”’ 

A Roman army from Briton effected so nearly the 
conquest of Gaul as to fasten upon a part of modern France 
the name Bretagne. The subdivision of Britain into 
counties (Latin comitia), which precedes the Saxon shire, 
indicates 2 subdivision into distinct voting populations. 
For a comitia was a word definitive of the Roman system 
of voting, and of public trial before one’s peers or country. 
The constituency which voted together either upon a life 
or upon a /ex or statute, was a comitia under the Roman sys- 
tem. This word became the ‘‘county” of the English, 
which the Saxons called ‘‘ shire.’”” Down almost to this day, 
the county voted at one polling place, in electing to Parlia- 
ment. The names ending in cester, chester, caster, etc., 
indicate Roman camps. ‘These ending in iter or eter indi- 
cate Roman roads. The clan Campbell of Scotland is as 
old as the fabulous King Arthur, yet it is Roman, com- 
pounded of two words campo bello, or the warcamp. Our 
humble name Austin as it retreats back into history swells 
into the more imposing word Augustine; England’s family 
of chancellors, the Salisburys, become Cecils back to Henry 
VIII, but as Cecilius they go back to the days of Cesar, 
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perhaps of Romulus. Scarth (in Roman Britain, p. 220) 
says ‘‘Roman blood mingled with the population, and 
Roman blood has flowed ever since in English veins, and 
we believe ever and anon giving proof of its refining influ- 
ence.” 

During the Roman ascendency of more than three 
centuries, Roman gentlemen erected villas in all parts of 
the kingdom and in every sightly place. Monasteries 
existed even in the Hebrides; one of great celebrity in 
the island of Iona, in Argyleshire. Britain was the sum- 
mer residence of the Roman aristocracy. Even the fifty- 
three towns which Ptolemy names would seem to imply a 
Romanized population as large as existed under the early 
Henrys or perhaps even under Elizabeth. Hume dis- 
misses the three or four centuries of Roman rule as if they 
left the British people still savage at the mythical and 
apochryphal withdrawal of the Roman armies. Later 
research does not justify this misleading brevity. Thirty- 
nine years only elapsed between the letter which the Em- 
peror Honorius sent to the cities of Britain, advising them 
to defend themselves against the Picts and Gaels (A.D. 
410) (up to which time Roman society, art and manufact- 
ures had been as influential in Britain as in Italy) and the 
appearance of the little kingdom of Kent(A.D. 449), claim- 
ing to be Saxon. Not only must all the traditions relating 
to King Arthur, the Knights of the Round Table, Launce- 
lot and the other heroes whom Tennyson has restored to 
life be crowded within this thirty-nine years, but they must 
be relegated to the defeated Welsh races who were in these 
fanciful legends striving to establish for themselves a 
glory above that of their conquerors. 

The Saxons, and, later, the Angles, came as allies and 
not as invaders. Their number cannot be known. Britain 
had been drained of many of its Roman troops in the cam- 
paigns in aid of Maximus and in the conquest of Bretagne 
in Gaul. But it was never overrun like Spain, Germany 
and Italy by the barbarian tribe of Goths, Huns, Vandals 
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or Visigoths. Inno part of Europe were the chances so 
good of preserving the Roman blood in so large measure. 
From the Saxons, Angles and Danes the English blood 
may have drawn saving, trading and plodding qualities. 
From the original tattooing Britons, Silures or Welsh, Picts 
and Gaels they derived endurance and toughness under 
defeat. But how could they escape deriving from four 
centuries of Roman admixture those dominating and legis- 
lative forces which make the modern British race suc- 
cessors to the ancient Roman? 

How little Gladstone’s features differ from Cicero’s 
or those of Victor Hugo from the bust of Homer! The 
face of the most distinguished General Von Moltke is a 
close reproduction of that of Julius Cesar, yet is not one 
whit more purely Roman than that of a typical American 
lawyer and senator, Lyman Trumbull of Illinois, to whose 
ancestor Jonathan Trumbull of Connecticut, Washington 
used to resort so frequently for advice. It was his favorite 
expression, when pondering a difficult problem, ‘‘ I must 
see what Brother Jonathan says of it?” This caused the 
American character in its shrewder aspects to be typified 
under that familiar name Brother Jonathan, as its patriot- 
ism is under that of ‘‘ Uncle Sam.” 

The English and Americans become on a little investi- 
gation more clearly the countrymen of Cato, Czsar, Angelo, 
Galileo, Columbus and Napoleon, than thousands of those 
who were born within sound of the Tiber, but of immi- 
grant blood from Sicily, Lybia, Egypt or Thrace. The 
British and American type of character is not Anglo-Saxon. 
It did not originate on the Elbe; it derives its strongest 
traits from that race which has been the most forceful and 
masterful for thirty centuries. Even at the dawn of that 
period, the Roman finds its chief antecedent in the Ionic 
races clustered around the Agean Sea. And these in 
turn were not indigenous in Greece, nor along the eastern 
Mediterranean. ‘They were descended from colonies that 
migrated from India and from Persia, bringing with them 
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to Greece a Hindoo name for nearly every hill and river, 
and peopling them with ancient eastern myths clothed in 
new Greek phrase. 

Philology and history are concurring in the unity of 
the chain of race and blood through which civilization has 
come into being. There has been no break or shifting in 
the line of transmission. Columbus’ portrait everywhere 
restores to us the typical Roman face in all its severe 
determination. But, even in this aspect it is no more 
typical than can be seen in half the cabins of our mountains 
and frontier. The Duke of Veragua brought to us essen- 
tially the same Roman type, only to find it overmatched 
by that of Chauncey M. Depew and by the director-general 
of the exposition, George R. Davis. Pope Leo XIII shows 
all the qualities and features of the highest type of Roman, 
but no more distinctively than Generals Sherman or 
Schofield, or Edward Everett or Wendell Phillips. 

There has recently been formed in England an asso- 
ciation for research into the historic remains of the Roman 
occupation of Britain. Its work has an important bearing 
upon the growth of a true theory of the sources of char- 
acter in the British-American race. There is no net gain 
to mankind in attributing to this race and character an eth- 
nical origin more dignified than, upon the proofs, it in fact 
deserves. Noron the other hand is there any real advantage 
in maintaining in full vigorthe clumsy and unfitting tradi- 
tion of an obscure and irrelevant origin, five centuries 
after the fact, on the banks of the Elbe. If the real cur- 
rent of British character is in fact a continuation and broad- 
ening of the same human and spiritual qualities which had 
previously constructed the Roman empire, dominated 
Greek art, and which, if we may venture to follow the in- 
genuous arguments of the unique work entitled ‘‘ India in 
Greece,” had migrated to Greece from the early seats of 
Hindoo civilization, then an origin is established for modern 
civilization which identifies it through its entire course as 
one continuous current, which is traceable upward through 
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Britain, Rome, Greece and India until its veritas caput or 
true head is lost in the clouds of the pre-historic period. 
VAN BUREN DENSLOW. 





The Relation of Ethics to Economics. 


Wide differences of opinion exist as to the connection 
between the two sciences, ethics and economics, the com- 
monly accepted notion being, perhaps, that they are not 
only distinct but as far apart as the spheres. Over a cen- 
tury ago Adam Smith attempted to separate, for purposes 
of scientific investigation, qualities which are inseparable 
in reality. In the ‘‘ Theory of the Moral Sentiments” 
(1758) sympathy is studied as the mainspring of conduct; 
in the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” (1776) selfishness is considered 
in like manner. Quite recently the president of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association has said that all an economist 
has to do ‘‘is to find out how wealth is produced, ex- 
changed, distributed and consumed. It willremain for the 
social philosopher, the moralist or the statesman to decide 
how far the pursuit of wealth, according to the laws dis- 
covered by the economist, should be subordinated to other, 
let us say, higher, considerations.”* 

But ethical considerations are in no true sense the 
higher. No one is exclusively selfish. No one is wholly 
sympathetic. Sympathy and self-interest co-exist and are 
supplementary. To understand either it is necessary to 
study both. The two sciences cannot be independent of 
one another. They are parts of the same whole; each 
deals with social conditions, relations and institutions; each 
is consequently only a branch of the science of human 
society. Each science results from the study of man; each 
attempts to generalize the principles of conduct. Indeed, 
they are so closely related that the two terms ethical and 
economic must be regarded as co-related, though in no sense 
identical. Policies which are economically efficient, which 


1 Francis A. Walker, Political Economy. Advanced Course, p. I. 
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tend to the upbuilding of the community and the develop- 
ment of greater complexity in social relations, which 
secure higher wages and lower prices and thus advance 
civilization—policies such as these are ethical. They 
make better men and women. Nothing is truly economic 
which does not do this; nothing is truly ethical which does 
not. Nothing uneconomic can be ethical; nothing im- 
moral can be economic. ‘To save life is moral; to waste it 
is uneconomic. Immoral economics is as unscientific as 
economic immorality is impossible. Any cheapening of 
production, for instance, which is ‘‘ secured by a cheapen- 
ing of humanity, is unlawful morally, and economically it 
defeats itself in the long run.” (Bowne, p. 259.) 

It is here that evolutional ethics, intuitive ethics and 
Christian ethics approach common ground, and each rec- 
ognizes the fundamental character of economics. Its im- 
portance in the study of ethics is clear. The first, if not 
always the chief, motive in conduct lies in the economic 
activity of man. What stronger impulse can there be than 
the desire for material things, to the satisfaction of which 
man devotes the larger part of his timeandenergy? What 
more potent factor in raising the ideal of humanity than 
the contact of races which commerce insures and the devel- 
opment of industry requires? No factor of our nature has 
been so potent in the moral development of the race as the 
simple desire for wealth; no institution approaches in sig- 
nificance the institution of private property. ‘‘ As anend, 
wealth may deserve all the condemnation which has been 
heaped upon it, but as an instrument, its significance for 
all sides of our life cannot easily be overestimated.” 
(Bowne, p. 131.) 

Who can question the ethical significance of the im- 
mense material development of recent times and the possible 
beneficence of this increased power which man has gained 
over the forces of nature? ‘‘If man is ever to reach the 
ideal ends of his being, he must bring the whole realm of 
nature into subjection under his feet.”” (Smyth, p. 249.) 
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Broadly speaking, it is not true that ‘‘the intensity of 
the desire for physical comfort endangers the highest 
aspirations of the soul.” (Kinley, p. 4.) Rather is it true 
that humanity has high aspirations because of, and almost 
directly in proportion to, physical comfort. What noble 
moral aims has a hungry savage, for instance, or what had 
the thirteenth century peasant who lived on bread, herring 
and barley beer at two pence a day? 

Undoubtedly ‘‘evils, wrongs, abuses, oppression, 
injustice, exist in the labor system.”* But most unsafe as 
guides in social reform are those well-meaning people who 
infer that these are the necessary results of the very nature 
of the wages system itself, and who, adopting the rule of 
state interference, seek to justify labor legislation on ethi- 
cal grounds. Labor legislation needs only economic rea- 
son for its support. Lacking this, its consequences cannot 
be moral advance. The system is by no means inherently 
bad, and it isinfinitely better than the slavery and serfdom 
which preceded it. The widespread ignorance which pre- 
vails as to the character and true function of capital and 
the efficient means by which real wages can be raised is 
greatly to be deplored, but general economic education can 
alone change that condition. Intelligent activity in seek- 
ing one’s own interest is more needed than any grinding at 
the legislative mill. 

On the other hand, the economist cannot ignore ethics. 
The reaction of ethical considerations on economic rela- 
tions is too frequent and too influential to be omitted in 
any induction as to the laws of industrial life and of the 
material welfare of human society. The ethical desire for 
all those things which tend to elevate the senses, such as 
music, art and literature, is the very basis of the highest 
development of economic methods, since they constitute 
the market for the most complex industrial products. In 
the case of wages, for instance, the problem for the 


1 The Ethical Justification of Labor Legislation, by David Kinley, A.B., 
University of Illinois, pp. 33. 
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economist to solve is how far ethical aspirations determine 
the level to which wages must rise; what is the effect- 
ive economic demand which results from the ethical and 
social character of the laboring class. The question is not 
whether an individual employer ought to pay as high 
wages as he can afford, but whether he can permanently 
afford to pay wages so low that they depend for the 
lowness of the rate the worker will bear on his capacity to 
draw his support from other sources, or on his inability to 
move to a better wage, or on his willingness to temporarily 
sacrifice his health, morals, life or other permanent.inter- 
est to obtain the means of immediate subsistence. The 
employer cannot continuously pay wages which use up and 
extinguish his capital. Neither can a wage-worker con- 
tinously render work for a wage which uses up and extin- 
guishes without replenishment his vital force, his personal 
rights or liberty as a freeman, his family rights, or his 
social and moral standards of purity and comfort. The 
extinction of the capitalist’s capital, in the payment of a 
wage which leayes him no profit, isthe economic fact which 
proves that he is not steering industry sticcessfully and 
therefore is not serving society usefully. Hence there is 
no public need that he should survive, any more than that 
the captain of a ship who does not feed his crew, or the 
general of an army who fails to distribute rations, or the 
head of a family who neglects to support its members, 
should remain in command of the ship, the army or the 
family. It is the capitalist’s ability to pay the living wage 
which constitutes his commission to command and direct 
labor. But while he commands he ought to pay a wage 
which constantly, annually and perpetually improves the 
standard of living. This is the ethical and natural law of 
wages. Because ethics means and nature intends the con- 
stant betterment of man,—his evolution intoa higher state. 
This betterment begins in things material and reaches 
through these the whole man. 
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In the ‘‘ Outlines,”’ the editor-in-chief of the /ournal 
des Economistes finds the philosophy both of ethics and 
economics in that universal law of life—the balancing of 
pain and pleasure. Under the conflict of impulses, order, 
not chaos, results in the industrial world. Competition, 
and what he calls the progression of values, distributes 
industrial burdens toward an approximate equality, re- 
duces prices to necessary cost (in which he erroneously 
includes a minimum profit necessary to induce people to 
stay in business), and insures progress through successive 
lowerings of the cost of production. The tendency of 
wages to rise with the progress of civilization M. de Moli- 
nari attributes to the fact that more complicated industry 
requires a larger proportion of intellectual and moral qual- 
ities and thus increases the necessary cost of the ‘‘ personal 
element in production.” (p. 143.) 

According to M. de Molinari, the relation of indus- 
trial activity to morals is that of cause and effect. Each 
economic advance from savagery to civilization has resulted 
in higher morals. - The moral standard of the community 
is always a little behind the industrial and commercial 
movement, because it grows out of it and is made necessary 
by it, but they tend to an equilibrium. His present pur- 
pose is to show that the present crisis between morals and 
business is not to be met by a socialistic revolution, but by 
evolution through ‘‘a series of collective and individual 
changes which will bring moral progress into harmony 
with the economic.” (p. 255.) 

In the mind of a German professor of moral philosophy, 
Ziegler,’ the means to this end lie in cultivating a spirit 
of association, of social unity and solidarity, among the 
‘* masses,” a sense of common public duty which shall 
oppose the disintegrating forces of extreme individualism. 


1 Précis d’ Economie Politique et de Morale, by G. de Molinari, Paris; 
Librairie Guillaumin & Cie, 1893. pp. 278. 

® La Question Sociale est une Question Morale, by Th. Ziegler, Paris. 
Felix Alcan, Editeur. 1893. pp. 172. 
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This work may not be as attractive as dreaming about pos- 
sible Utopias, past and to come, but its practical conse- 
quences will be greater. It is more important to have 
clean streets and free kindergartens than to know of the 
system of state training of children in Plato’s republic, or 
the size of the gates in the new Jerusalem. Neither idle 
dreaming, carping criticism, the best of good intentions, 
nor anything else save the persistent efforts of intelligent, 
practical men and women to adopt rules of right social 
living based on the past experiences of the race, will ever 
make this world a better habitation. Only the slow and 
sure evolutionary process of education can develop that 
stronger character which is demanded in order to bring 
higher standards of living. 

The necessity for this co-ordination of ethics and 
economics, and the reasons for it, are most clearly and 
forcibly set forth in the book from which several quotations 
have already been made. Professor Bowne’s’ work is an 
ideal text-book from the hands of an effective teacher. 
Written by a vigorous and independent thinker, it is calcu- 
lated to stimulate careful thinking. The author dwells on 
fundamental ideas and principles. He does not discuss 
specific duties and virtues in detail, yet the book is emi- 
nently practical and in no sense speculatively theoretical. 
His style fascinates by the originality of statement and 
the lucidity with which most profound thoughts are pre- 
sented. He brushes aside abstractions, accepts the guid- 
ance of practical wisdom and the teachings of experience, 
maintains that a study of both character and conduct are 
necessary to any adequate theory of life, and insists on an 
ideal joined with good will as the center of ethical science. 

Newman Smyth’s book* gives a much more extended 
treatment both of theoretical and of practical morals. 





1 The Principles of Ethics, by Borden P. Bowne. New York. Harper 
& Brothers. 1892. pp. 309. 
2 Christian Ethics, by Newman Smyth. NewYork. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 1892. pp. 498. (Internationai Theological Library.) 
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But the general underlying principles are the same. His 
work is broadly sympathetic and profoundly philosophical ; 
more scholarly, perhaps, without being more instructive to 
the average reader. It is written for the theological student 
and the style is hardly inspiring. Those who appreciate 
the earnest, spiritual character of the author must regret 
that there are so few passages which suggest the energy of 
his hope, and the deep conviction that the process of life is 
toward a moral end and the full realization of the Chris- 
tian ideal in the life of humanity. Christian ethics is the 
science of living according to Christ; that is, as Christ 
would live were he here to-day, for we are not to suppose 
that the Son of Man himself would live to-day in England, 
in the United States, or in Japan, precisely as he dwelt of 
old in Judea and Galilee. We have consequently a more 
difficult task to perform than simply to strive to imitate the 
beliefs or the manners of the Christ. We must apply his 
principles to our daily life. 

Part I of a Review of Evolutional Ethics’ is an exten- 
sive summary of the works of eminent evolutionists so far 
as these relate toethics. With a subject index it would be 
most useful to the student. In the original development 
of her subject in Part I the author fails to reach any prac- 
tical results. Where conscience came from, is as much a 
mystery as where life originates. The last word of science 
is that life begets life. Nor does the search in the psycho- 
logical laboratory give us guiding rules of conduct. We 
may avoid the lightning without knowing what electricity 
is; may walk erect without knowing that bodies attract 
directly as the mass and inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance; may light a fire or burn to a cinder without know- 
ing anything about the process of combustion. May we 
not be moral without apprehending the spirit? What mat- 
ters the origin of matter, force, life, and spirit? Is aught 
gained by making a God of ‘‘natural” law? If man has 


1A Review of the Systems of Ethics founded on the Theory of Evolu- 
tion, by C. M. Williams. New York. Macmillan & Co., 1893. pp. 591. 
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consciously become moral in the past, and therein only 
differs from many lower animals, may he not properly keep 
constantly in view this principle of conscious progress 
toward higher things? 

ARTHUR BURNHAM WOODFORD. 





THE LONDON Economist of April 14th says: ‘In 
manufactures of iron and steel the most considerable item 
is a falling off of nearly fifty per cent in weight, and more 
than fifty per cent in the value of the shipments of tin 
plates to the United States. In nearly all descriptions of 
iron and steel, the reduced trade with America has had a 
disastrous effect on the figures. . . . The quantity of 
alkali sent to the United States last month was only about 
one-half of that shipped in March, 1893, and in earthen- 
ware for the same destination there is a similar falling off. 
The greatly reduced exports for the United States are a 
marked feature throughout the returns; and while this is 
partly to be ascribed to the effects of the crisis of last 
midsummer, it is also doubtless, to a considerable extent, 
due to the restriction of imports into the United States, 
which will go on until it is known definitely what the duty 
on the various classes of merchandise in the future is 
likely to be.” 

It will go on still further until it shall be known what 
the profits in business and the wages of labor in America are 
likely to be. It is only as we are a high-profit and high- 
wage nation that our people can buy largely either of for- 
eign or of domestic products. 




















Editorial Crucible. 


Two THOUSAND working men of the city of Cleveland 
have signed a letter to President Cleveland pointing out 
his numerous errors of policy and requesting him to resign. 
Horace Greeley defined a Democratic politician as some- 
thing that seldom died and never resigned. 





GEN. HARRISON, addressing the Republican State 
Convention of Indiana, at Indianapolis, on April 25th, 
said: ‘‘I believe to-day that all the tumult of this wild sea 
would be stilled as by the voice of Omnipotence if the great 
industrial and commercial classes of this country could 
know to-day that there would be no attempt to strike down 
protection in American legislation.” (Applause.) 





IN DEFENDING the authors of the Wilson bill, Roger 
Q. Mills confidently assures us in the North American Review 
for February that ‘‘ when they shall have finished their 
work there will be nothing left to be desired.” We fear 
there is too much truth in this. Their work has cost the 
country five billions of dollars in ten months. At this 
rate, in ten years there would be nothing left in the coun- 
try ‘‘to be desired.” 





THE NEW YorRK World suggests that the Coxeyite 
armies are manceuvered by protectionists to prevent the 
passage of the Wilson bill and to help the protectionist 
cause generally. This is absolutely the cutest and most 
original discovery ever made by that journal. It is like 
saying the movements of the tides in the ocean and the 
moon’s phases are in conspiracy with the almanac makers to 
fulfill their predictions. 





THE ADOPTION of the Reed rules by the Democratic 
party in the House of Representatives within two years 
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after their wholesale denunciation of Mr. Reed as a czar 
for first perceiving their necessity, is an involuntary trib- 
ute of unwilling pupils to one who is their teacher in spite 
of their determination not to learn. It yet remains to be 
seen whether the logic of events will compel the Demo- 
cratic party to adopt the McKinley tariff as well as the 
Reed rules. If so, there would be a revival of the theory 
which held so good immediately after the War, that the dif- 
ference in doctrine between the two parties was only a 
question of time. 





THESE PEOPLE’S PROCESSIONS are the fruit of duplic- 
ity. They indicate that many men have been deceived 
and deluded, and are still acting under the power of their 
delusions. There is probably no man now living in the 
United States so grossly stupid as to entertain a belief that 
the Wilson bill, with or without the income tax, will help 
the cause of labor. All men know it will make the situa- 
tion worse. ‘The pretense of voting for the bill in the in- 
terests of industry has ceased. It is now being voted for 
solely as a matter of political discipline and to maintain 
the organization of the Democratic party. If enacted, the 
situation will rapidly grow worse. The kind of certainty 
it will bring to light will be the certainty of collapse to 
hundreds of thousands of enterprises which have stood the 
strain of a year and a half of the ‘‘ tariff threat” without 
collapse. When such acrisis comes, then indeed the Coxey 
and Kelley brigades may prove to be no Populist amuse- 
ment, but a much more serious matter. 





ABOUT THIRTY THOUSAND Confederate veterans held a 
reunion at Birmingham, Ala., under the two flags, on the 
twenty-fifth of April, to glorify the principles involved in 
the war against the Union. Numerous State governors 
were present and nearly every Southern State was repre- 
sented, Texas alone by over fifteen hundred delegates. 
The convention opened in the ‘‘ Winnie Davis Wigwam,” 
and the chief business related to insuring the use in all 
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Southern schools of such histories of the struggle between 
the Confederate government and the government of the 
United States as will tend to keep alive the spirit of the 
Confederacy under the formsof the Union. The /mperium 
in imperto, of an ideal republic sacredly dedicated to the 
principle of the right of man to own men, is still held in 
reverent devotion by thousands as something better, 
nobler, braver, purer, and more ‘‘Southron” than the 
government of the United States, even when the latter is 
officered and manned by a President, cabinet and adminis- 
tration of their own selection, and is wholly engaged in 
making war upon Northern industries. 





‘*AN EXTREME REDUCTION of tariff duties at a time 
when the Treasury was swollen with a surplus of a hundred 
million dollars, when the country was reasonably prosper- 
ous, when all our industries were in motion and all our 
workingmen were employed, assumes a different aspect 
and presents a different question when proposed now with 
a large and growing Treasury deficit, instead of a surplus, 
staring us in the face, with our industries paralyzed, our 
manufactories closed, our workingmen idle, and following 
upon the heels of one of the most disastrous financial panics 
in our history. What was safe and prudent and wise then 
it would be criminal folly to attempt now.”—Senator’s Hill’s 
speech. 

Whatever may be said of Mr. Hill as an unscrupulous 
politician, the above shows him to be far superior to Mr. 
Cleveland. Now let Mr. Hill repeat the protection doc- 
trine he announced in his Brooklyn speech, which did so 
much to elect Mr. Cleveland, and he would command the 
confidence of those who desire to believe in his sincerity— 
a confidence which Cleveland is rapidly losing. 





IN HIS LETTER to Chauncey F. Black, Mr. Cleveland has 
given another demonstration of his incapacity to realize the 
gravity of the present national situation, and of his lack 
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of patriotism or his determination to subordinate public 
welfare to party discipline. He takes this way of spurring 
on the Democrats in Congress to speedily consummate the 
very thing, the mere anticipation of which is the cause 
of the present national calamity, with its idle laborers, 
ruined capitalists, growing Coxeyites and all the danger 
to public peace, and to safety of person and property, 
that a disorderly, fanatical, socialistic mob implies. His 
letter contains no reference tothe paralyzed industries and 
want that his policy has inflicted upon the country, but 
shows concern only for party interests. ‘‘ Our party,” he 
says, ‘‘ is best organized and most powerful when it strives 
for principles instead of spoils.” What principles, pray? 
It strove for principles in 1861 which came near destroying 
the republic; cheap (slave) labor and free trade were the 
principles for which it then struggled. It is striving for 
the same now, and has nearly paralyzed the industrial ac- 
tivities of the nation. In proportion as it succeeds in its 
striving ‘‘for principles” does it inflict injury upon the 
country. 





AT LAST the turn of the Welsh Church hascome. The 
prediction of the Tories and the defenders of the state 
church in England in 1868 is coming true, that if the Irish 
Church were disestablished, it would be only a matter of 
time when the Welsh, Scotch and English Churches would 
follow. Only twenty-five years since the Irish Church was 
disestablished, and the Home Secretary, Mr. Asquith, intro- 
duces the bill for the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Episcopal Church of Wales. The bill provides that 
the church shall cease to be a political institution after 
1896, and the revenues, public and private, shall be appro- 
priated to educational and charitable purposes. It will 
probably take much less time to bring the emancipation of 
the church in Scotland and England. There is no doubt 
but that the English Church will die hard, for it is im- 
mensely rich, and serves to furnish a large number of 
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sinecures for the incompetent sons of the nobility. But 
the most that can be done is to slightly postpone the date. 
As a state-supported, political and really Tory organization, 
the days of the English Church are numbered. Then 
religious freedom in England will have been accomplished. 
Besides having the right to choose their own religions, the 
people will be no longer taxed to support a religion they 
do not believe. 





THE EFFORTS of the Populist party in South Carolina 
to substitute the state for the individual in the sale of 
spirituous liquors have terminated in killing a few dozen 
constables and in a decision of the Supreme Court of that 
State that the law is unconstitutional. If it was unconsti- 
tutional, it was void from the beginning, and it was the 
duty of every official, and especially of Governor Tillman, 
to perceive that it was void, as clearly before as after the 
court so pronounced it. Hence, theoretically, it is the gov- 
ernor who has violated the laws of the State and is crim- 
inally liable for the murders committed. But as the gov- 
ernor is also invested with absolute pardoning power, and 
can pardon any crime in advance of indictment, as well as 
after conviction, it is probable that in this case the guilty 
governor will escape punishment. This is the best, and 
perhaps the first, instance the world has ever seen of the 
governing power being dependent absolutely on the con- 
sent of the governed. Meanwhile, behind all this fanfaron- 
ade lies the essential fact that it is unAmerican, unrepubli- 
can and unpopular for a State government to either make or 
sell intoxicating drinks, or anything else except two strictly 
social products. These are protection and instruction. 
India may cultivate opium and France tobacco, but though 
South Carolina is a host in herself, she cannot run a bar to 
advantage. 





GLADSTONE’S PARTING SHOT at the House of Lords 
threatens to become effective in a much nearer future than 
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his most radical followers imagined. The success of Mr. La- 
bouchere’s amendment to the Queen’s speech created a sensa- 
tion, and was thought to be largely accidental; but subse- 
quent events have shown that it more nearly expressed the 
Liberalsentiments, both in and out of Parliament, than even 
Labouchere himself had supposed. The Tories, feeling sure 
that this would be a point upon which the Radicals would 
be defeated, had goaded them on. A little over a fortnight 
ago, Mr. Labouchere introduced into the House of Com- 
mons a bill, not abolishing the House of Lords, as the Tories 
had hoped, but simply withdrawing its veto power. The 
bill provides that the House of Lords may amend any 
measures passed by a majority in the House of Commons. 
But if the peers do not return the bill to the House of 
Commons within two months, it will become a law without 
their approval. And should it be returned with amend- 
ments, the House of Commons can accept or reject them at 
its pleasure, and the bill becomes a law without further 
consultation with the Upper House. This gives the veto 
power entirely to the Commons, and gives the House of 
Lords only a cautionary amending power with the approval 
of the Commons. If, therefore, the lords act rashly, it 
will be to no account; if they act wisely they may still ren- 
der great service to the country. Mr. Labouchere’s bill is 
radical enough to please the Radicals and conservative 
enough to get the practical indorsement of such papers as 
the London Sfectator. It looks now as if the unwise atti- 
tude of the lords on the Home Rule bill and the County 
Councils bill will prove to be the last straw on the camel's 
back. The movement for disarming the Upper House has 
now found such popular expression that it is not likely to 
stop short of a realization that will render the House of 
Lords harmless. 























Economics in the Magazines. 


Under this head we only call attention to the articles, in 
the current magazines, on social and economic questions, giving 
the point of view or method of treatment and other items that 
will serve as a guide for readers and students. 





WoMEN.—The Exemption of Women from Labor. Les- 
ter F. Ward, in The Monist for April, replies to an argu- 
ment by M. G. Ferrero in an earlier number in favor of 
the complete exemption of women from bread-winning 
labor. Mr. Ward’s points are essentially that Ferrero’s 
assumption implies that all women can be dependent for 
support upon men, and will therefore be married, whereas 
by the census of 1890, out of 16,293,326 female persons of 
twenty years of age and upward, 3,228,338 were unmarried, 
or about one in four. In the census of 1880, 14,744,942 
males appear as workers for gain and 2,647,157 females, 
which is very nearly one in five. Probably the very 
assumption which Mr. Ward makes that women must 
marry for support is that which most needs to be made 
impossible. 

POLITICS.— The Utter Corruption in American Politics, 
by Hon. Amyas Stafford Northcote, in Nineteenth Century 
for April. The author writes a hasty and ad captandum 
article, which is often made peppery by lack of trustworthy 
information. He says the reason the best talent in the 
country withdraws from politics to private business, is be- 
cause the constitution of the United States stands between 
foolish laws and their enforcement, the legislators saying, 
‘* What is the use of opposing them? The courts will set 
them aside as unconstitutional.” He also says that ‘‘ cor- 
ruption has reached such a height that friends of officials 
can either avoid altogether the payment of taxes, or pay 
but a fraction of the sums paid by their neighbors; when 
those who are blessed with a pull in the water office or its 
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kindred branches can quietly avoid all payment of rates,” 
etc. This is sheer ignorance. No such state of facts 
exists anywhere in the United States. The basis out of 
which such exaggerations come, is that in the adjustment 
of personal taxes, both on individuals and corporations, 
debts are exempt, and their amount has to be made known 
by an intermediary; the difference between par and actual 
value of stock of corporations, and the proportion of capi- 
tal which ought not to be taxed because it has already paid 
a local tax as real estate, or because it represents vessels 
engaged in ocean traffic or the like—all these causes of 
exemption require the services of an intermediary to ad- 
just the sum on which an assessment shall be made accord- 
ing to law. Only the extremely stupid get the notion that 
this intermediary ever buys the tax officers. 

METAYAGE.—WMetayage in Western France, by Henry 
Higgs and R. Lambelin, in The Economic Journal (of British 
Economic Association) for March. The writers hold that 
during the present generation a reaction has begun in favor 
of the system of cultivating land on shares in France, the 
owner and farmer (or metayer) contributing jointly to the 
capital and advice or management, making it in spirit a 
partnership arrangement. It appears that in France 
4,324,917 holdings are cultivated by their owners, and that 
these average 4.48 hectares (11.20 acres); while 347,858 
holdings are cultivated on shares (metairies), and that 
these average 13.04 hectares (32.60 acres) each; and 749,- 
559 holdings are leased, averaging 11.94 hectares (29.85 
acres) each. Such small holdings preclude the use of 
highly developed machinery, and necessarily mean either 
high cost of production or very small wages and low 
standard of living. Small farms mean hand labor and 
barbarism. 

WAGES.—Some Economic Aspects of the Coal Dispute, by 
J. E. C. Munro, in Zhe Economic Journal for March. 

The Coal Strike and a Minimum Wage, by F. D. Longe, 
in The Economic Journal for March. This writer, who, 
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with Thornton, converted J. S. Mill from the wage-fund 
theory, is logical and consistent with his earlier position in 
denying that wages are governed by a law of demand and 
supply. On this point his views agree so closely with our 
own that we quote them: ‘‘It is this necessary limit to the 
reduction of wages, or, as it is sometimes expressed, to the 
fall in the price of labor, which excludes labor from those 
commodities the price of which can be regulated by de- 
mand and supply. A supply of any commodity can only 
be priced on this principle when it is less than the demand 
at some price, in other words, a supply which will be all 
purchased if the price is low enough to take it off. If all 
the labor in the market could be sold off at any price—that 
is to say, if all the iaborers wanting employment could be 
taken into employment if they offered their labor ata 
sufficiently low rate (apart, of course, from any considera- 
tions as to the amount they required to support life), the 
problem of the unemployed would never exist. 

Nor, on the other hand, however large the surplus of 
laborers might be, would they offer a lower wage than 
what was in their opinion sufficient to maintain the laborer 
while in their employment.” 

It is this sound view of the wage question which had 
much to do with the coal strike being successfully settled 
by Lord Rosebery at an advance of 40 per cent. over the 
rates paid in 1888, after the miners had in one stage of the 
controversy had their offer to settle at 30 per cent. advance 
rejected. 

History of Political Economy, by Dr. Gustave Cohn. 
Published as a supplement to the Annals of the American 
Academy. We think this history illustrates the generally 
accepted error that political economy consists of the dis- 
cussions of economists merely, without embodying in any 
way the history of that concurrent course of production, 
and legislation concerning production, to which those dis- 
cussions usually relate as their text and antecedent cause. 
Within its field the work of Dr. Cohn is sensible and 
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concise, but we fail to perceive wherein it is striking, 
original, or more than simply commonplace. 

VALUE.—A Universal Law of Economic Variation, by 
John Bates Clark, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
While this article has no economic point, it is useful in 
a psychological sense as indicating to those interested in 
minimizing social waste, especially in intellectual amuse- 
ments, that it is as possible to-day in economics as it was in 
the middle ages in theologics, to carry the system of fish- 
ing in the cistern of verbal dialectics so far that none but 
the speaker comprehends the language in which the dis- 
cussion is conducted. 

SH1ps.—Our Navigation Laws, by Charles H. Cramp, in 
North American Review for April. An argument from a 
practical ship-builder’s standpoint of the expediency of re- 
taining some share in the ship-building and ship-owning 
business. 

TRADES UNIONS.—The Insignificance of the Trades 
Union Vote. Frederick Wicks, in the Nineteenth Century 
for April. The writer gives tables showing that out of a 
total of 37,732,922 persons ‘‘ occupied in” the various 
trades and pursuits of the country (inhabitants), and out of 
9,786,073 persons of twenty years and upward so occupied, 
only 1,109,014 persons were members of trades unions and 
labor organizations. Hence the average percentage of 
trades unionists among voters is four per cent in Great 
Britain. Mr. Wicks forgets that the trades unions. as the 
organized representatives of the wageworkers, stand for 
millions of men and women who are not members of their 
unions. Their representative weight is like that of church 
members, political club members or the membership of 
scholars or artists in societies devoted to learning, art or 
other forms of culture. 

DESERT LiIFE.—JMiners’ Homes in the Mojave Desert, by 
John R. Spears, in Zhe Chatauguan for February. A 
sketch to life. 








Among the Books. 


Growth of English Industry and Commerce. By W. CUN- 
NINGHAM, D.D., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of 
King’s College, London. 2 vols., pp. 626-771. 

The all-important requisite to the writing of a given 
branch of history, and especially of economic history, is to 
start with an exact comprehension of the class of facts 
necessary to be embraced, if the work is to carry out the 
promise held out in its title. Doctor Cunningham has 
accurately defined on page 17 of his introductory essay his 
conception of the plan upon which economic history should 
be written and upon which the present work is written. 
He says: 

‘* When we thus aspire to trace out the first beginnings 
of any economic change, or to get a clear conception of its 
final result, we must endeavor to treat economic history as 
something more than a chronicle of new enterprises and 
discoveries, or even than a summary of statistics of popula- 
tion and prices; it must include not only the events but 
the ideas of the time. Among the facts with which we 
are concerned none are of greater importance than those 
which show that certain ideas were prevalent at a certain 
time, or were beginning to spread at a particular date. It 
is only as we understand the way in which men owed the 
dealing and enterprise of their own time, and can thus 
enter into their own scheme of advancement or their aims 
at progress, that the whole story may come to possess a 
living interest for us. . . . The political framework and 
the moral and social ideas have always been an environ- 
ment for the industrial growth, and the record of events 
in each age is only completed when we have come to under- 
stand how the changes in economic conditions reflected 
themselves in economic ideas and terminology.” 

In accordance with this view, Dr. Cunningham has 
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furnished us with a history of the growth of English ideas 
concerning industry and commerce, rather than with a his- 
tory of the growth of English industry and commerce itself. 
No attempt is made to follow the course of production in 
any period as to its bulk, value, methods, processes, vari- 
eties, commodities, or collective earnings, nor to trace the 
degree in which governments have hindered or aided it. 
The words ‘‘scythe”’ and ‘‘ sickle”’ do not occur in its index, 
and when, as on page 38, a scythe is mentioned incident- 
ally, it is without any history of the mode of its manufacture 
or its value. The words ‘‘ wheat” and ‘‘ rye” appear only 
once or twice and then in a hypothetical statement; no at- 
tempt at a census of products ora history of the increasing 
or diminishing volume of production, wages, profit, rent, 
import, export, consumption or introduction into use of any 
commodity is entered into. How far England from the 
year 1086 imported her steel from Damascus, her horses 
from Turkey, her cotton goods from India and China, her 
shawls, rugs and hangings from the Levant, is not apart 
of this treatise to delineate. The materialism of foreign 
commerce and of domestic production; what the people 
actually did, and how they did it; with what implements; 
what were their earnings, habitations, amusements, ex- 
penditure, apparel, food, drink and luxuries, are of less 
concern to Dr. Cunningham than to Leoni Levi, Rogers, 
Devas, M’Culloch, and many others whose works are less 
minute, scholarly and detailed than his. He is not a writer 
or thinker on the concrete or commodity side of economic 
topics, but wholly an idealist. It is what men, chiefly 
legislators, economists, doctrinaires or philanthropists, 
have said, thought or done about the industries, that 
attracts his notice, and not what the men actually engaged 
in production have done or been or suffered. Hence no 
case is made up on which any reader can affirm, concern- 
ing any industry, at any time, whether the action of gov- 
ernment concerning it was injurious or beneficial. 

This becomes particularly manifest when we look for 
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a perspicuous account of the actual mode in which Eng- 
land’s tariff system relatively to imports and exports was 
arranged during the centuries which are under treatment 
in these volumes; its objects and effects; how far interior 
octroi duties prevailed; what were the relations between 
England, Scotland and Ireland in these respects, and how 
far the adjustment of duties between England and other 
powers was retaliatory, revengeful, subjugating or pro- 
tective. Especially does the lack of such scientific treat- 
ment become apparent when we find the repeal of the corn 
laws disposed of in a few sentences or lines which are 
wholly destitute of any clue to the economic wisdom or 
folly of that act. Nothing is given to show whether the 
home supply of corn anterior to the repeal was less or more 
than was adequate; or whether England imported oftener 
or more than she exported; or whether her prices under 
the corn laws were lower or higher than those of Germany, 
France, or America; or whether after the repeal her supply 
of corn was more or less abundant, or higher in average 
price than before the repeal; or whether the tendencies 
toward famine were less or greater after than before that 
event; or whether fewer or more people actually perished 
through starvation by reason of it, or whether the domestic 
supply diminished after that event in a degree sufficient 
to equalize the entire supply per capita to what it was be- 
fore the free importation. Surely the greatest event in the 
history of English legislation and commerce deserves 
treatment, in any history devoted to the economic aspects 
of English life, in a manner to give some information which 
reaches the economic judgments of men and does not rest 
on that eternal egotism of the English mind which is in a 
scientific way so unconvincing. 

Several American treatises on the general topics of 
political economy discuss this question better than any 
English writer. This is the more to be regretted as Dr. 
Cunningham has the impartiality, the critical spirit, and 
must have, if not the habitual apprehension, at least easy 
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access to all the sources of exact information required in 
such a work. 

Where the relations of causation are involved in a 
satisfactory statement of historical facts, the modern gener- 
ation of English economists seem to be paralyzed, not only . 
by having come themselves to the conclusion that no such 
relation exists, but by having become fully persuaded that 
the conviction that no such relation exists is now accepted 
by the whole world. Of course, if no relation of sequence 
between the action of governments and the industrial 
welfare of communities can exist, it is folly for a historian 
to search for it. His narrative is virtually reduced to a 
prolonged succession of data which come without causes 
and go without consequences. Itseems that Dr. Cunning- 
ham has taken out of history the former supposed sequence 
that other writers had sought to find between the legisla- 
tive action of nations and the prosperity of their people. 
He says, Vol. 2, page 431, of Sir James Stewart, that he 
‘‘holds strongly that it is wise for the statesman to direct 
industry and commerce into the right channels;” and then 
that Adam Smith ‘‘ held that no such system was neces- 
sary. His predecessors had believed that the statesman 
must play upon private interests so as to force them to con- 
duce to the public good, and the maintenance of national 
power. . . . Adam Smith did not attempt to correct any 
previous system of economy; he was content to insist that 
all systems were idle, if not positively noxious.” 

So far as this is intended to convey the idea that Adam 
Smith taught that all that a government can wisely do 
toward the industrial pursuits of a people is to let them 
entirely alone, it is wholly erroneous. Adam Smith favored 
protection to domestic manufactures, to shipping, to the 
coasting trade, to the coinage, to banks, and many other 
forms of government intervention in industrial matters. 

His doctrine on protection is contained in his Chapter 
II of Book IV, entitled, ‘‘Of restraints upon the importation 
from foreign countries of such goods as can be produced 
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at home.” He says: ‘‘ There seem to be two cases in 
which it may be advantageous to lay some burden upon 
foreign for the encouragement of domestic industry. I. 
When some particular sort of industry is necessary for the 
defense of the country. The defense of Great Britain, for 
example, depends very much upon the number of its sailors 
and shipping. The act of navigation, therefore, very 
properly endeavors to give the sailors and shipping of 
Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of their own coun- 
try, in some cases by absolute prohibitions, and in others 
by heavy burdens upon the shipping of foreign countries.” 
After detailing four kinds of these burdens, all of which 
he approves, he says: 

‘The second case is when some tax is imposed at 
home upon the produce of domestic industry. 

‘*So there are two others in which it may sometimes 
be matter of deliberation : 

‘*t, When some foreign nation restrains, by high 
duties or prohibitions, the importation of some of our 
manufactures into their country. 

‘*2, When particular manufactures, by means of high 
duties or prohibitions upon all foreign goods which can 
come into competition with them, have been so far ex- 
tended as to employ a great number of hands. . . . Were 
those high duties and prohibitions taken away all at once, 
cheaper foreign goods of the same kind might be poured 
into the home market, so as to deprive, all at once, many 
thousands of our people of their ordinary employment and 
means of subsistence.” 

In these four cases Adam Smith indorses in principle 
nearly every duty contained in the McKinley tariff. Any 
statement which makes Adam Smith indorse the notion 
that governments have no duty to perform toward the in- 
dustries and labor of a country is simply an error of fact. 
In a history of English economic opinion it is not an ex- 
cusable error. 

Wherever the peculiarly English J/aissez faire theory, 
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that governments can only meddle with industry to mar 
its welfare, takes possession of an economist’s mind, it vir- 
tually incapacitates him from writing a history of industry 
and commerce which will show any relation whatever be- 
tween laws and labor. In the absence of such a chain of 
sequence, his history degenerates into a train of orphan 
facts, unwedded to any hypothesis of causation. 

The difficulty with this system of writing history is 
that it emasculatesthe narrative of the rational element. 
It leaves nothing that ministers to the philosophic quality 
in the reader. The dramatic action, the psychic move- 
ment, the philosophic power of history are sacrificed, 
which deprives it of real economic significance. 





Washington Brown, Farmer. By LE Roy ARMSTRONG. 
Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co. 1893. pp. 326. 

In this volume we have a thoroughly modern story, 
dealing with men and women whose counterparts exist all 
over the land. It is a book for farmers’ boys to read, 
because it portrays a farmer with all the enterprise and 
dash that are the prerequisites of success in any business. 
To such a degree has this farmer cultivated these traits, 
that he triumphantly markets the crops of his town ata 
profitable rate, despite all the unscrupulous methods pur- 
sued by gamblers and their colleagues in speculation and 
transportation. His conflict with them is full of dramatic 
interest. 





The World Almanac and Encyclopedia, 1894. Press Publish- 
ing Co. New York, pp. 536. 

The large amount of well-arranged information, his- 
torical, political, scientific, religious, financial and sporting, 
contained in this book makes it a handy volume to have at 
hand for ready reference. Facts of all kinds are here col- 
lected, and withal so intelligently and accurately as to be 
of the greatest use in all departments of life. It is thor- 
oughly up to date. 





